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1869. 

BY EDWARD L. WILSON. 

)HE year 1869, or so much of it as has passed at this writ- 
ing, has been full of interest and encouragement. Many 
useful ideas have been advanced, and much of real prog- 
ress made since the year began. 

One pleasing feature is the prevalent desire to improve. While 
there are many who are indifferent as to the results they produce, 
yet we know, from an extensive correspondence, that there are 
many more who have joined us in striving to elevate the art of 
photography and to improve their work. We know too that the 
average work of the country is better than it was a year ago. The 
cultivation of art principles, the striving after pictorial effect, the 
careful, study of work by superior hands, have all had their effect 
in a most promising degree. 

Another great lever has been set in motion quite perceptibly, 
and is doing a good work. We allude to the National PhoiO' 
graphic AsaoeiaHon^ which has been formed and proven to be a 
success during this year. At its first Exhibition, held in Boston, 
in June, there was such a display of work as has never been seen 
in this country before. Many who visited there with preconceived 
notions and rusty ideas, returned to their homes determined to do 
better. They have turned out of the deep and worn ruts, in which 
they have been travelling for years, to a rougher road, perhaps, but 
to one which will lead them to greater fame and success. 
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Just as the paper and negative should be in close contact to se- 
cure the best reBults, so, many are finding out, should the mem- 
bers of our fraternity be in closer contact with each other to bring 
about th& same ends, i. e., perfect results. The interchange of 
thoughts, and ideas, and methods — the examination and discus- 
sion of each other's work, its faults and its excellencies, will have 
a great and good effect upon the future photography of this country, 
and we hope that the next Exhibition of the Association, to be held 
at Cleveland, in June, 1870, will be a large and splendid one, and 
that photographers from all quarters will congregate there to see 
it and each other. Those who are earnest cannot make a better 
outlay of time and money. 

In photographic manipulations there have been several improve- 
ments made, which, though not great in their effects, are still very 
useful. The following pages will contain all of importance that 
has appeared in print, besides several articles written specially for 
them. 

With a desire to secure absolute permanency, burnt-in enamels 
have had much attention. Messrs. Geymalt & Alker have isssued 
a little pamphlet on the subject, without giving much informa- 
tion. Grune still holds his process a secret, though he sells it, 
and, several in this country, prominent among whom are Mr. 
John A. Scholten, of St. Louis, and Mr. William Kurtz, of New 
York, have secured some very beautiful specimens in color. Still, 
the processes in use are very uncertain with inexperienced hands, 
and we want something simpler and easier. 

Copying and enlarging by magnesium light, is becoming quite 
in vogue. Mr. J. Carbutt, of Chicago, has given a very useful 
paper on the subject, which make it both very easy and economi- 
cal. As the magnesium light is one that can be called into play 
on rainy days, its use for copying and enlarging ought to become 
very popular. 

The use of an India-rubber coating for preserving negatives 
has been deprecated by Dr. Vogel and others, and we can indorse 
the fact that it is dangerous and unreliable, causing white, opaque 
spots upon the film. India-rubber, as a mountant, is also of un- 
certain value. Some very beautiful prints we have from abroad, 
mounted with it, are curling away from the mounts, leaving an 
ugly substance behind. 

The subject of intensification has had considerable attention. 
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Photographers are becoming aware that it is wrong to spoil a good 
negative by after-intensification to so great an extent that nothing 
bat flat, black and white prints may be secured from their nega- 
tives. Instead of increasing the deposit, then, by 'the usual in- 
tensifiers, thus destroying much of the delicacy of the negative, a 
change of color has been found to give proper printing density by 
means of the use of uranium applied in solution to the negative. 
It has been said that this salt is sensitive to the light, and that, as 
negatives are used, they become objectionably intense. This we 
have not found to be the fact in our experience. 
Permanganate of Potash is also used as an intensifier with great 

success and satisfaction. 

* 

The splitting of the negative film is an annoyance which all 
have had to share, and the causes thereof have been ^the source of 
much speculation. Imperfect washing, after fixing with hypo, 
dampness where the negatives are stored, and bad varnish, are the 
three great causes, and all easily avoided. Mr. Whiting, in the 
News, gives the following easy method of restoring negatives that 
are cracked, viz. : Pour a little warm alcohol over the film. It 
will soften the varnish ; saturate the film ; the ridges will go down, 
when a second varnishing will restore the negative to good condi- 
tion. 

The equalizing the exposure of the negative, a very desirable 
end, especially to the out-door worker, has been much more readily 
attained than heretofore, by the use of flare stops, and by shutters 
so arranged as to eflect that end. 

Dry processes continue to have their votaries, and much supe- 
rior work has been obtained by them. The old tannin and cofi'ee 
processes are, perhaps, still the best in good hands. Mr. M. Carey 
Lea has been very patient in his experiments with the collodio- 
bromide process, and claims it to be, as he now works it, quite as 
sensitive as the wet, requiring no longer exposure. The plates, he 
avers also, keep well. His results are very soft and beautiful, and 
have none of the harshness peculiar to dry work generally. 

Beady-sensitized papers are now successfully made of excellent 
quality by Carrier and by Schafler & Mohr, in Paris. The few ex- 
periments we have made with them, prove them to be very sensi- 
tive and of well-keeping qualities, prints four months old keeping 
without toning or fixing quite well without change of color. 

Considerable discussion has ensued, as to which is most desira- 
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ble — plain .or albumen paper for printing. It is held, as of old, 
that prints on plain paper are the most permanent, but, the ele- 
gant results obtainable with albumen always win for it the victory 
and the first choice. 

Carbon printing has not advanced much. Mr. J. B. Johnson 
has much simplified the process, and has joined hands with the 
Autotype Company, who continue to produce very beautiful re- 
sults. A single transfer or direct carbon process is what we want. 
Mr. Blair has issued a little manual on the subject, full of ingenious 
suggestions, which will doubtless lead to the desired end. 

Herr Albert, of Munich, has made great strides with his photo- 
lithographic process, giving us prints of all sizes, of beautiful 
quality and color, much resembling plain paper prints in softness 
and tone, yet hardly reaching them in detail. For certain sub- 
jects the process seems peculiarily adapted, such as bas-reliefs. It 
also answers well for portraiture, but for landscapes where there is 
foliage, the process falls short. His process is to coat a plate-glass 
with a solution of albumen, gelatine, and bichromate of potash, 
dry it, and expose the whole surface to the light to harden. It 
then receives another coating of gelatine and bichromate, and is 
exposed, when dry, under the negative. The insoluble parts are 
then washed away, and, when dry, from this plate the prints are 
made by the ordinary lithographic process. He uses a fatty ink ; 
can print with a margin, but not over 126 to 160 prints per day 
from one cliehi. That is slow work. 

The printing process of the future, at least for large quantities, 
is Woodbury's photo-relief process. The immense strides that he 
has made during the year are perfectly wonderful. His prints 
upon glass and upon paper, are not to be distinguished from silver- 
albumen prints. The draperies are faultless, the high lights are 
like burnished ivory, and all the delicacies of the negative are ad- 
mirably reproduced. We have seen 2000 prints of the same sub- 
ject, as uniform as steel engravings — many more times so than 
silver prints can ba Prints can be made of any color, for it is 
merely in the mixing of the pigment, and the prints are easily 
made. One man can run six presses, and with them make 1200 to 
1600 prints per day. The readers of the Philadelphia Photographer 
will soon be treated to a specimen print by this process, and also 
be able to have prints made from their own negatives, as we learn 
the process is soon to be worked in this country. For small quanti- 
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ties, of course, the treacherous silver process will always he useful, 
doubtless. 

Mr. W. H. Bavies has given a method of imparting to any kind 
of paper a printing surface, with a mixture of gelatine and gum 
lac in spirits, to which is added a few grains of a chloride. Hid 
process will he given in detail further on. 

Papyroxyline, or paper gun-cotton, is becoming quite popular. 
Dr. Liesegang has generously made public his formulas for its 
manufacture, and continues to prepare it himself for the trade. 

Photography, as a cause of disease, should attract more attention 
than it does. Photographers should ventilate their apartments 
amply, avoid the use of dangerous chemicals, such as cyanide, and 
carefully use such as are necessary. Disease, then, will be no more 
likely to assail them than those pursuing other avocations. 

An important place has been given to photography in the United 
States Patent Office, the drawings all being copied now by its 
means. 

Ketouching the negative is becoming quite general. Photogra- 
phers no longer consider it a crime to resort to it if their work 
can be improved thereby. The use of the lead-pencil is the usual 
way of effecting it, and the best. 

^< Bembrandt effects '' or shadow pictures are also quite the rage. 
An admirable example was published in the June Philadelphia 
PJwtographer, They are very pretty and effective. 

Photographic coloring is also attracting much attention, the de- 
sires of the public seeming to run after better work, and colored. 
Many photographers are finding that they can utilize dull days by 
learning to color, which has been made very easy to understand by 
the issue of How to Paint Photographs^ by George B. Ay res, Esq., 
artist, whose directions seem to be given right from the palette. 
The second edition of his book has just been issued. 

Lea's Manual of Photography is another excellent book, issued 
by the publishers of Mosaics^ and is the most complete manual 
that has ever been given to the world. The author devotes one 
part to instructions for the beginner ; a second to the intricacies 
of the art and its improvements,* many pages to << failures and 
their remedies," etc., etc., making a most complete, valuable, and 
useful handbook that should be in every studio. 

Early iir the year, a prominent photographer of this city sued 
a publisher of chromos for copying a copyrighted photograph, and 
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lost the case on the ground that there was no law protecting pho- 
tography by copyright. The National Photographic Association 
are to intercede with Congress for a law protecting the interests of 
the photographer in this matter. 

The construction of the studio is a subject of lively interest to 
all who alter or build, and more care is devoted to it than hereto- 
fore. Many good models have been given in the Philadelphia Pho- 
tographer during the year, and many new studios have been erected 
in this country during the year, giving evidence of prosperity. 
Good work can only be done in a good light. 

The great Solar Eclipse, in August last, was photographed all 
along the line of totality, from Kentucky to Alaska, in some cases 
with admirable success. Much useful knowledge was obtained 
by means of the photographs taken, and valuable negatives made. 
It was an event which the interested and participators will not 
soon forget. ^ 

Photographers are beginning to learn that good apparatus is one 
great essential to the production of good results. The establish- 
ment of the American Optical Company has been an event in the 
history of the trade. It is producing the best of apparatus — such 
as give pleasure and profit to work with — in great quantities, and 
yet unable to supply the demand. This is also a good sign. 

The erection of a number of new studios in first-class style, the 
improvement in the work, and the very general desire to do bet- 
terj all combine to promise a bright future for American photog- 
raphy, and the day is not far distant when it will be respected and 
patronized to the satisfaction of all those whose productions de- 
serve it. 

The matter of lenses is one that continues to attract great attention 
among opticians, and they are striving hard to obtain all the good 
qualities desired by the artist. Dallmeyer continually wins fresh 
laurels. Yoigtlander, too, stands among the highest, and has in- 
troduced several new lenses during the year. The New York 
Optical Works are striving to equal the best foreign lenses, and 
Steinheil's Aplanatic lenses are exciting a great deal of interest 
among the lovers of rotundity, and depth, and sharpness. Still 
we cry for the great combination that will do everything. 

In order to encourage the production of good work, various 
prizes have been awarded by the publishers of the Philadelphia 
Photographer ioT good negatives and prints. We are sorry to say. 
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that while there are many competitors, the average work is not 
good. Landscape work is particularly bad, and we hope to see 
great.improvement in that branch during the coming year. 




(Written for Photographic Mosaics.) 

Oir BACEGEOTJNDS AND EEFLECTOES. 

BY W. KURTZ. 

*ONG before engaging in Photography myself, I inspected 
with great interest, the work of others in the art; and 
particularly with reference to artistic eflfect. My con- 
clusion was, that if Photography could not be called a Fine Art, 
it sometimes came very near it — the one great drawback, however, 
was the universally monotonous appearance of the backgrounds. 
Por instance : in a frame of ten pictures of different persons, each 
in costume differing from his neighbor, you would find the same 
light or dark background to one and all, thereby almost pointing 
out whence they originated, that is, from whose establishment they 
came. This was called good, even work ; but I can only say that 
out of the ten backgrounds, but one had the proper weight of color, 
that is, one only produced the proper effect in relieving the face 
and figure by harmonious contrast. All this was years ago, at the 
time the good old 4x4 pictures were the rage. Great improve- 
ments have since been made. Fancy backgrounds have been in- 
troduced — ^but not to my fancy! — Panels, with goblins^ paper- 
hangings, windows and doors, both real and painted, garden scenes, 
gates, trees, mountains, etc., etc., are all called into requisition and 
serve generally but to spoil many a good picture ; however, I am 
told the public like it, and we can only wink at it. 

Very fair results it is true, can be effected in this way, but to 
produce a picture wherein all shall be in good keeping, requires the 
utmost care and much time. 

A full-length picture must be relieved by a broken background, 
and with painted clouds a fine effect can be obtained ; with such a 
one, however, avoid leaning the figure on a desk, etc., and be care- 
ful to avoid a carpet for your foreground. Should the background 
be a painted landscape, do not have the sky of too dark a color, 
giving a cold and wintry effect, whereas, perhaps, the dress may 
be of thin material, with a straw hat, etc., etc. 
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Photographers must be aware that they are to produce effects bj 
different means than those employed by artists. Therefore, it is 
better to do well what belongs legitimately to Photography, than 
by innovations, to aspire at something devoid of all artistic rule. 
If, however, you must transgress and introduce painted landscapes 
behind the figure, have as little of it as possible. With a broad 
background and plenty of room behind, you can foreshorten it and 
have it light or dark to suit your figure. The floor line will then 
run up on one side, and this has to be overcome by arranging the 
foreground in such a manner as to cover it. 

The best Fancy Backgrounds I have ever seen, came from Paria. 
The figure relieved well against a broadly painted park scene, with 
a fine light effect on one side, and some excellently painted shrub- 
bery (without much detail) connected well with the foreground, 
consisting of some real plants, rocks, etc. One picture, a full- 
length figure of a lady in black velvet dress, gave one the impres- 
sion that the background was painted expressly for the figure, it 
was in such good keeping, and very atmospheric ; but I am sorry 
to say, such was the case in this picture alone. In some of the 
others, — of which there were ten or twelve — the background was 
too heavy, in others too light, and in others again was out of keep- 
ing, the figure being altogether overpowered. But this is not of 
what you requested me to write. It is of the plain backgrounds 
for the legitimate heads and busts. That all persons should not be 
put against one and the same background, light or dark, is, I 
belieye, understood. There are certain rules regulating this ; but 
after all, it is much a matter of feeling. 

For Heads and Busts, one middling gray background of woollen 
material is enough ; out of this a very light or a very dark one can 
be made according to the angle in which you put it. Pictures, — 
that is, the likeness — are often condemned on account of the back- 
ground alone ; for instance : a blonde is placed in front of a lieht 
background, and to make matters worse, vignetted in the printing, 
for we all know that fair complexions, especially with light hair, 
take a little darker than they should, and if relieved on a lighter 
color, will by contrast look darker yet. Hence, the expressions : 
" Oh I it don*t give any idea of her pretty shade of hair." " Oh I 
dear I she looks like a brunette" — etc., etc., and they are right. 
All persons of light complexions should be put against a darker 
background ; if the picture is to be vignetted, darken your paper 
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around the head a little, just enough to kill the glaring white of 
the paper ; by this, the sti^ngth of the light on the head is kept, 
since everything else is darker, and the effect of a blonde is forced 
by proper contrast. This rule will work the other way as well. 
A dark sunburnt, or Guban-complexioned gentleman, can be made 
to look very light by a pretty dark background, but the likeness 
will be better if relieved against a lighter one, since this gives the 
impression of a brunette at once ; moreover, the background is to 
relieve a head all around and not on one side alone, as you fre- 
quently see done by photographers. Imagine one side of a lady's 
face well relieved from the background, it being the side on which 
the light strikes, whilst on the shadow side the background and 
face are of precisely the same color ; of course the whole thing is 
ruined) whereas if the background had been pushed just six inches 
forward on the shadow side, that side would have been a shade 
lighter and the picture would have been all right. In nature the 
face is relieved well enough, because there is a contrast of color. 
Thus the portrait painter has an advantage over us poor fellows. 
We have a certain scale of tints, which lay between the highest 
light (the white of the paper) and the deepest shadow (nitrate of 
silver) to work with ; the painter has all these and a great many 
more, since he relieves them in colors. This can best be proved by 
studying the figure on the ground glass of your camera, where it 
shows in good relief on account of color, but in the negative the 
relief is not so good, as the shadow of the face may come out of the 
same tint as the background. 

This background should not be an even flat surface, but should 
graduate toward the light side of the figure, and lighter on the 
dark side. To accomplish this, photographers often paint a light 
spot on the dark ground to relieve the shadow, but this does not 
work well, since you have to raise or lower the background to get 
the light part where you wish it. 

I have an idea with reference to a background which I am sure 
will work well. Instead of a graduated tint painted on the back- 
ground, I propose to have the light itself throw a shadow over it, 
which will blend from dark to light much better than any artist 
with his brush can possibly do it. This the reader can illustrate 
for himself by means of a common saucer for a background and by 
placing in front of it a little doll's head. You will at once see 
what a great number of different effects you have at your com- 
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mand, by turning the saucer to the right or left, and by tipping it 
forwards and backwards ; the blending is wonderfully soft, and 
you can have the shadow stop very suddenly also, without being 
harsh. If you put the doll under a top light, the top light will 
make a shadow on the background just where it should ; and if you 
have your light on one side, the weight of the shadow on the saucer 
will also come where it should ; and again, if you light up with 
both combined you will also find the little saucer do its duty nicely. 

In conclusion, I wish some public-spirited fellow-photographer 
would go to work and build a light frame for suspending a gigantic 
saucer on a universal joint. The saucer should be about 5 or 6 
feet in diameter, without any seams, and of a light material {papier 
maehi or straw mach%)^ which may be painted of a light gray. 

I hope he will make his fortune by it, but he must not get out 
any patents for the same. 

N. B. — Since writing the above, I have met at the Fair of the 
American Institute a gentleman who I think is just the person to 
make one of these *< Saucers." I am now getting up the plans and 
drawings, and we will get at it in a short time ; I shall then write 
you more fully on this subject. 



(Written for Photographic Mosaics.) 

GLASS CLEANING. 

BY W. J. BAKER. 

^^^O be relieved of any uncertainty attending the chemical 
or mechanical means we use in obtaining our impres- 
sions, is an essential step towards artistic photography. 
The anxiety with which the reactions are watched, when a plate 
or two has shown that they are not adequately presenting the light- 
effects, carefully adjusted on our subject, will effectually prevent 
the free exercise of judgment in handling. The sitter, to say 
nothing of the fatigue sure to be reflected in his or her face, is 
worried by half a dozen or more sittings, when the first, or at 
most the second, ought to have been successful. You get into a 
flurry ; your sitter notices it, and distrusts your knowledge of your 
business ; you in turn suffer the mortification of seeing yourself 
regarded as an ineflicient person, and of knowing that you cannot 
do your best. 
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Then the children : all the chagrin you might feel with an up- 
grown person, is augmented tenfold, if you find that you have one 
of the restless little ones all right and quiet, after long Qoaxing, but 
a streak, a spot, a little fog, too much intensity, or one or other of 
the thousand accidents a careless or ignorant operator is subject 
to, has blemished, maybe ruined, an otherwise beautiful negative. 
You prepare again, and go out to your coaxing and acrobatics, but 
the chances are, that the "young one" has by this time the in- 
vincible sulks or wonts. 

Such accidents have no doubt led us all to study the avoidable 
causes of failure, and one of the first discoveries is, that absolutely 
clean glass is the sine qtta non to success in all the after-operations. 

There are a great many ways followed to attain this end. I should 
say, from observation, that some one or other of the polishing pro- 
cesses is the most usual. 

With most glass and collodions these answer pretty well, but 
some plates will show rust or stains, and some films will slip or 
split in the drying, and at least, it is a slow and laborious method, 
not quite to be trusted. 

It was proposed a few years ago to place between the glass and 
collodion a stratum of some substance which should adhere to the 
glass with more tenacity than the collodion could, and to which the 
collodion should adhere better than to the glass, and this stratum 
should, in addition to the above mechanical properties, be chemi- 
cally negative both to the acition of the light and developer. 

Solutions of gum caoutchouc in hydrocarbon oils, of gelatine 
or albumen in water, have all been found to answer the above re- 
quirements, but difficulties in the preparation or application led to 
the abandonment of all but the latter, and this is so easy in its use, 
and certain, that it is a matter of surprise that it is not universally 
adopted. Nevertheless, the writer has suffered himself and knows 
of so many still enduring so much inconvenience from the enor- 
mous labor and unreliable results of hand-cleaned glass, that it 
seems to him of enough importance to warrant the preparation of 
this paper on a subject that many will no doubt regard as trite. 
Those, then, who already **know it all," and habitually travel on 
the highest stilts, may spare themselves the trouble of reading 
further, as the remainder bf this little chapter will be devoted to 
pointing out a method of al^menizing, which has claims only on 
the attention of those who are in want, and feel the need of some 
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plan of cleaning their glass, which will save lahor, and give sar- 
faces perfectly clean, without a chance of a failure, if those who try 
it will do just as instructed, nothing more or less. 

Make a mixture of Kitric Acid, .... 1 part. 

Muriatic Acid, . . . 1 " 
Water, 2 " 

A large earthen jar, of glazed stone- ware, is good to hold this, 
and the cover will prevent any perceptible fumes from escaping. 
This mixture is not strong enough to affect the hands, which may 
be plunged in it with impunity, though it may be rather stinging 
to sores. 

The glasB may be laid in it over night, and can remain there any 
length of time without injury. Its strength can be maintained by 
adding, from time to time, a little of the two acids. 

To prepare the albumen, take the whites of half a dozen fresh 
eggs, be sure that none of the yolk gets in, whip to a stiff froth, 
and let it stand all night ; then pour the clear settlings into a bottle, 
add an equal bulk of water, and enough liquor ammonia to give it 
a perceptible odor. This is stock albumen, and will remain fresh, 
just as long as you can perceive the smell of the Ammonia. Keep 
it well corked, and when the odor of the Ammonia grows faint, add 
a few drops more. The albumenizing solution is : 

Stock Albumen, 1 oz. 

Water, 12 " 

Filter this through cotton, in a funnel, with a stem long enough 
to almost touch the bottom of the vessel you filter into. This will 
avoid the formation of air- bubbles ; or you can filter into a toy tea^ 
pot, then as the spout draws off from the bottom, it will not trouble 
you by pouring out the air-bubbles, which you must not let come 
on the glass plate. 

Kow all is ready. Take the glasses out of the acid, letting them 
drain, set them in a wooden pail, take the pail where you can com- 
mand running water, pick out a glass, hold it under the water, 
running in a small stream, rub the plate with a scrubbing brush 
brush broom, or your hands, turn the plate over, wash and rub the 
other side, turn it back, rinse the first side a moment, hold the plate 
up, and let the water run off, but not so long as to show any dry- 
spots, level the plate and flow it with the filtered dilute albumen , 
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just as you would with collodion, only let the excess of the albu- 
men go down the sink instead of saving it. Stand the glass in a 
portable rack to dry. Treat each plate in this manner, keeping the 
albumenized sides all the same way in the rack. They are ready 
for use as soon as dry, and may be placed on one end, on your 
dark-room shelf, or if not intended for immediate use, they are 
better stored in grooved boxes covered. A piece of paper over those 
on the shelf will protect them from dust. If you are by accident 
in doubt as to which side was albumenized, the fact that the breath 
will not show on that side will point it out. It is better to blow 
dust off than to use a brush. 

In applying the albumen it would not be well to commence by 
raising a dust in the room, though at the same time it is not neces- 
sary to take very great precautions against particles floating in the 
atmosphere, it is enough if the room has not been disturbed for a 
few hours previous. 

An error beginners are very likely to fall into, is that of using 
too much albumen in the solution. Eeasoning analogically, if a 
thin stratum will protect the film from dirt or rust on the plate, a 
thick one would do yet better ; but the fact is just the other way. 
Use as little albumen as you can. The proportions given are one 
ounce to twenty-four, and if it is made thicker, the plates will show 
comets and mottling in outrageous confusion. The thin albumen 
can be kept, by the addition of ammonia, just as well as the stock 
albumen. There is no fear of ammonia getting into the bath, it is 
so volatile, that it is gone long before the plate is dry. Neither will 
the albumen injure the bath; indeed, where the plates are prepared 
this way, the bath seems to keep in condition an unusually long 
time. 

The acid solution is not recommended for removing films from 
glass. I never allow it to get dirty with such stuff. Any failure 
is at once scraped from the plate with a fiat stick, the plate well 
washed, and placed in the acid when convenient. In this way the 
silver in the spoiled plate goes into the developing tank and is saved, 
and the acid has only the bare glass surface to act on. 

Varnished negatives are best cleaned by a solution of the << con- 
centrated lye,*' sold in tin cans. Do not leave the glass in this too 
long, or it may rust. As soon as the varnish is soft enough, scrape 
it off, let it accumulate in the lye. The silver on any quantity of 
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negatives is worth saving. The glass as soon as scraped should be 
washed) and is then ready for the acid. 

In following the above instructions, a possible cause of failare 
might be unwittingly run into, although I have never known it to 
happen. All water may not be fit to use for the final washing pre- 
viously to applying the dilute albumen, or for mixing with the 
albumen. If this is suspected, the albumen might be prepared 
with clean ice-water, and the plate rinsed with the same, or clear 
rain-water, just before the albumen is poured on ; this will remove 
the impure washing water effectually, and add but little to the 
trouble. 

None who have used plates cleaned in this way, ever willingly 
go back to polishing; and having done what I can to recommend 
and describe the process, I lay it before you, hoping that if tedious, 
I have been sufilciently minute, so that none, however inexpe- 
rienced, can fail, even in the first attempt. 




(Written for Photographic Mosaios. ) 

DABK-BOOM MAKIPULATIOIT. 

BY GEORGE H. FENNEMORE. 

OW many photographers there are who really try hard to 
make clean and fine negatives, and yet how few succeed. 
But it is not generally the fault of the formulae they use, 
so much as it is the want of care necessary to produce the best re- 
sults that any formulae will give. The best photographers I know, 
use the simplest and least complicated formulsa. I propose, then , 
in these few lines to state how any ordinarily good formulie can be 
worked successfully. To do this, four things are necessary. First, 
a good dark-room ; second, good chemicals ; third, good appa- 
ratus ; and last, a person with a fair share of brains to know how 
to use them. First, then, the dark-room claims our attention. 
This, if possible, should be well lighted with an orange-colored 
light ; if that is not possible, procure a ground glass globe from any 
gasfitter to suit your lamp or gas burner. This can be made per- 
fectly nonactinic in the following simple manner : Dissolve a few 
grains of aniline Bismarck brown in a couple of ounces of negative 
varnish ; warm the globe slightly, pour the solution in it, and run 
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it arotind till it is coated evenly all over, and dry. If the color is 
not deep enough, give it a second coat. If you cannot procure the 
aniline color in the country, your stockdealer can procure it for 
you at any time. This will light your room without injuring your 
plates. The next thing is, to see that the developing and fixing 
tanks are contiguous to the washing tank, so that the plates can be 
transferred from one to the other without the solution being dropped 
upon the floor. This is important, for the reason, that iron and 
hypo when dropped upon the floor crystallize when dry, and 
being trodden into an impalpable powder soon fill the air, and of 
course settle more or less upon your sensitive plates ; such particles 
being dissolved by the silver solution and developer, form pinholes 
and other stains and markings. This has been a serious annoyance 
to many of the less experienced in the art, without their ever know- 
ing the cause. Next, your silver bath should be placed at such a 
distance from the developing and fixing tanks, that by no possi- 
bility, can any iron or hypo get splashed into it. Clear out every- 
thing that does not belong in the dark-room, particularly dirt. 
Scrub your fioor, using plenty of water ; and after that just wipe 
it up every morning with a damp cloth or sponge and never sweep 
it. In this way you can keep your dark-room perfectly clean, and 
will be but little troubled with dust of any kind. 

Having your room in order, the next thing to secure a clean neg- 
ative, is to have clean glass. This should be done thoroughly by 
any of the known methods, or what I consider better, and the plan 
I adopt myself, is to albumenize my plates. To do so, I proceed 
as follows : The whites of eight fresh eggs are beaten to a stiff 
froth and left for several hours to subside ; the albumen is then 
poured into a clean white half-gallon bottle and water added suf- 
ficient to make sixty-four ounces in all. It assumes a slightly 
milky appearance. Then add strong ammonia, drop by drop, shak- 
ing well until all milkiness disappears, and it is as clear as water. 
This is the stock solution, and will keep any length of time, but 
you must keep it corked to prevent the evaporation of the ammo- 
nia. When wanted for use filter five or six ounces through a clean 
piece of sponge pressed tightly in the neck of a glass funnel into a 
lipped bottle suitable for pouring from, and as you wash your glass, 
drain awhile, pour a little of the albumen solution on the upper 
corner of the glass, make it run all over the plate to the lower 
corner, carrying the excess of water with it, and rear it on your 
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pegs to dry. Glass prepared in this way needs no further cleaning, 
and the most rotten collodion will never leave the glass. 

Having a sapply of clean glass, the next thing to give attention 
is the collodion. This should be of good quality and well ripe, 
but not old and insensitive. When the latter is the case, it is red, 
and works very slowly. Such collodion may be restored easily 
by making an equal bulk of new collodion iodised with iodide and 
bromide of cadmium only. Mix the two, and set aside for a few 
days. Such treatment will effectually restore it. 

The nitrate bath is the next to claim our attention, and this is 
by far the most troublesome agent the inexperienced photographer 
has to deal with. To a first-class photographer, it seems almost 
superfluous to write anything about keeping the negative bath in 
order. And so it is for them. But, if they could only see the 
quantity of letters that daily visit, from month to month, the table 
of any editor of a Photographic Journal, they would be somewhat 
astonished, some asking the remedy fo^ pinholes, others for fog- 
ging, others again for str^ks and stains of every description, etc. 
And this, in the face of all that has been written upon the subject. 
In one of the late numbers of the Philadelphia Photographer^ I 
described an excellent plan, and the one that I always adopt to 
keep my negative bath in order. I can not do better than to repro- 
duce it here for the benefit of the readers of Mosaics. 

[*■ The treatment of the bath for pinholes, is to dilute the solu- 
tion with an equal bulk of water. But, in my experience, I have 
found that this is not always a remedy for any length of time. 
For a comparatively new bath, that amount or even ^e«9 of water, 
will answer the purpose. But when a bath becomes old and over- * 
worked, it appears to acquire the power of accumulating a large 
amount of iodo-nitrate of silver, which requires much water to 
bring it to subjection. I have seen solutions that gave plates full 
of pinholes, and, when held down, the surface looked like a piece 
of sand-paper. Such a solution, diluted with one-half its bulk of 
water, would scarcely show turbidity, and would not benefit the 
bath for more than a day or so. Again, old silver solutions^ unlike 
other solutions, deposit more of these crystals when at a high 
temperature than at a low one. In winter, therefore, when the 
water is cold, its effect is lessened by its lowering the temperature 
of the solution. The plan, therefore, that I have found most 
serviceable, is to dilute the bath with four or five times its volume 
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of water, the temperature of which has heen raised to about 90^ to 
100® Fahrenheit. This throws down a dense, whitish-yellow pre- 
cipitate, which is easily filtered out. When filtered clear, it is 
evaporated to fusion, re-dissolved in distilled water, and filtered. 
It has now an alkaline reaction on red lUmus paper. Chemically 
pure nitric acid must be added until blue litmus |)aper turns slowly 
red. If it is the proper strength, it is then ready for use, and is as 
good as any new bath. This treatment purifies it from all organic 
matter. Some photographers use acetic acid in the bath, but this 
must by no means be used to make a bath acid after fusion, or you 
will have solarized lights without detail in the shadows. Should 
the bath be in good working order, with the exception of pinholes, 
the fusion may be omitted, but the dilution must be with distilled 
water, and then evaporated to its original volume of solution, 
filtered, and fresh crystals of silver added to make it 40 grains 
strong. A photographer who values his reputation for good work, 
will always have two negative solutions, and as soon as one shows 
signs of exhaustion, it should be relieved and replenished, put in 
the light until the next one shows signs of exhaustion, and so on 
until pinholes again appear, when it can be again diluted and 
treated as above recommended." 

The above in my hands has always proved effectual. 

In developing, see that the developer is filtered clear, and flow it 
over the plate in one even wave. Do not have it too strong, or 
semicircular lines radiating from the corner will be the result; 
neither must you have it too weak, or hardness and want of half 
tone will be the result. From twenty to thirty grains to the ounce 
will be about right. Have all your developing clean, and wash 
both your negative and your hands well after each operation. 
Finally, fix your negative, wash it well, and dry it. If any one 
will follow the above directions carefully they need not be troubled 
in producing good negatives. Lastly, a few words on the appa- 
ratus. If it is not in good condition, all the trouble spent on 
chemicals are useless. See, then, that the camera is in the best con- 
dition to assCt the chemicals to produce the best results, i. e. , see 
that there are no chinks or cracks in the woodwork, or holes in 
the corners of the bellows, by which white light is .admitted ,* see 
that the lenses are clean and covered with a hood to keep out re- 
flected light. Keep it in the dark as much as possible when ope- 

8 
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Fating. Having accomplished the above neoeesary conditions, go 
to work) pose and light your sitter artistically, and I think you 
will soon go home at night with a lighter heart and heavier pocket. 




(Written for Photographie Moiaios.) 

ON A PEBMAVEK T TOVISB BATH. 

BY H. T. ANTHOVY. 

AYING used the same solutions for toning for four or five 
years past, and finding the bath always reliable and uni- 
form in acting, I think it desirable to be known by pho- 
tographers generally. 

The first thing to be done in preparing this toning bath, is to 
provide a neutral solution of chloride of gold. This I do by add- 
ing excess of carbonate of baryta to a strong solution of chloride 
of gold. At ordinary temperatures and with occasional shaking, 
the solution will be ready for use in three days. The strength of 
solution of gold is one bottle or fifteen grains of Anthony's chloride 
of gold to an ounce of water. This solution being ready the bath 
is prepared as follows : 

In one gallon of water diffuse ten grains of fresh dry chloride of 
lime, thirty grains of air-slaked lime, one drachm of salt, and one 
ounce of the above neutral gold solution, shake them thoroughly 
together and allow to stand for a week, the bath can then be used. 
Pour off the clear portion free from the sediment and add one-quar- 
ter ounce of the neutral gold solution, stir intimately and allow to 
stand a short time. Try a single print. If the bath tones gray 
and fiat, the prints not acquiring the deep color necessary in the 
shadows, add to the bath from five to ten grains of crystalline ace- 
tate of soda ; this will correct the tendency to flatness. If now the 
prints tone too slowly, add from five to ten grains of bicarbonate 
of soda. By the judicious use of the alkaline materials gener^illy 
used in toning and the chloride of lime, this bath can be used, as 
our experience shows, for years, making a great eOTiomy in the 
expense of gold. The probable reason why this bath continues to 
act is that the gold being already neutralized when added to the 
bath, needs no excess of alkali to produce that effect. The amount 
added in the presence of the free chlorine is not sufficient to reduce 
the gold to the metallic state, and the reduction is determined by 
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the presence of the silver of the print. The moment the print is 
removed the reducing action is arrested and the bath remains with- 
out change. 

It remains but to observe that no gold should be added to the 
bath but the neutralized gold described. The addition of the mate- 
rials from time to time should be small in quantity. The chloride 
of lime, when needed, should never be added in quantity larger 
than ordinary pigeon-shot. In adding this it should be moistened 
in the palm of the hand with a little of the toning bath, rubbed 
into a pasty consistence, and then washed off into the bath and 
thoroughly mixed with it. The bath should always smell percep- 
tibly of free chlorine. 

After using, it should be poured into the bottle in which it was 
mixed and tightly corked. 



(Written for Photographic Mosaics.) 

LANDSGAPE PHOTOGRAPHT. 

BY JOHN C. BROWNE. 

^^JOhIS subject has been written Aipon so often that new 
£1^ material of interest is somewhat difficult to obtain, but 
(3j^ as every photographer has some peculiarity in ideas and 
manipulation different from his neighbor, it sometimes is interest- 
ing to know what those peculiarities may be. I will, therefore, 
try to give a few practical suggestions on the subject of Landscape 
Photography. 

In arranging the many articles necessary for a photographic 
trip, it is desirable to have some system of packing. I have, for 
example, a card placed in some conspicuous position in my labora- 
tory with the names of all the chemicals and apparatus that are to 
be included in the expedition distinctly written upon it. 

When packing I read over the list and place each article as 
mentioned on a table kept clear of other things. By this simple 
plan I have seldom found it necessary to lament the loss of any- 
thing of importance. When miles away from my laboratory, for 
convenience in travelling, I have used for many years a basket in 
preference to boxes for carrying my traps. It is much lighter and 
is not subjected to such hard usi^e when travelling by rail. A 
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tin can can be readily made to fit into it, so that bottles t>f chemi- 
cals may be in separate compartments and lees liable to breakage. 

Bo not let the sole object of the journey be to make as many 
negatives as is possible in a given time. Pictures that are made 
in great haste usually show faults in arrangement that might have 
been avoided by a careful study of the different localities before 
attempting to expose a plate. - 

Try as much as possible to arrange the camera so that the lens 
shall not face the sun. When it cannot be avoided, hold the dark 
slide or any dark object (a hat for example), In such a position 
that the direct rays of the sun will not strike the lens. 

The experience that I have had in the use of sky-shades (Hr. 
Sutton's form of diaphragm) has been very satisfactory, and I 
would urgently advocate its general use in out-door work. 

Advantage should be taken of the early morning and afternoon 
light in preference to midday during the summer months. Better 
pictures can generally be made before 11 ▲.!£ and after 8 p.m., as 
the sun is not so directly overhead and allows the introduction of 
the pleasing as well as artistic effect of long shadows in the land- 
scape. 

For out-door photography it is of the first importance to have 
the outfit made as light Aid portable as possible. Make it a study 
before starting upon a trip to reduce everything to the smallest 
weight and space. The lightest and easiest tent to carry, put up 
in working order, and repack, that I have ever used, is a spring- 
jointed tripod with a cone-shaped covering of dark material. 

Use a covered bath somewhat larger than the plate used, which 
will allow more space to move the plate when coating. 

After the collodionized plate has been a sufficient time in the 
silver bath, drain and rest its edge upon a piece of soft tissue-paper. 
Wipe the back with a damp sponge. By so doing, the plate-holder 
will be kept in a more cleanly condition, the slide not liable to 
stick, and the plate will not have the tendency to stain from ex- 
cess of silver solution. Be particularly careful not to reverse the 
drainage after the plate has rested upon the tissue-paper. 

One of the most frequent causes of failure in photographic views 
is, that the exposure has been too little. This is especially the 
case when lenses are used requiring very small stops. To give 
plenty of Ume^ is in my judgment one of the first steps towards 
success. Dry the negative perfectly before placing in the plate- 
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box. One box will then be found sufficient, except when far away 
from an abundant supply of water. Under such circumstances, 
wash the plate with as little water as possible after development, 
and flow over it a dilute solution of glycerine in water. Place the 
plate while wet in a box made of tin, similar in construction to an 
ordinary plate-box. 

Negatives packed in this manner will remain wet for days, and 
can be redeveloped or fixed when convenient. 

To save space, allow the grooves in the box to be wide enough 
for two, back to back. 

After each day's work make it a rule always to filter the nitrate 
solution, and if necessary, wash out the bath, using a stick with a 
piece of sponge fastened to the end, to clean it thoroughly. If many 
plates have been dipped add nitrate of silver to bring up the 
strength to 45 grs. It is not advisable to have a bath containing 
over that amount in silver. 

Whatever may be the opinion in regard to the advisability of 
excessive sharpness in portrait photographs, I have never heard 
the statement doubted that the first point of importance in a land- 
scape photograph should be the greatest amount of sharpness ob- 
tainable over the whole plate. 

Yet how many pictures are constantly to be met with lacking 
that very desirable requisite ? Yarious excuses are given for such 
defects, such as, " camera out of order,'' " bad lens," &c. But I 
am inclined to think that most of the fault is traceable to want of 
care in focussing the picture. Mr. Zentmayer's admirable lens 
offers an easy stepping-stone over the difficulty, as no focussing is 
necessary in the field. The proper focus is carefully ascertained 
before leaving home, and a mark made upon the camera-box which 
will in all cases be found correct. But lenses of different con- 
struction require great care to obtain the exact focus. . It is un- 
fortunate that rack-work is not attached to all lenses requiring a 
change of focus, as correct focussing is much more certain by turn- 
ing the lens adjustment than by the camera rack- work. 

A good plan in out-door photography is to focus upon the bark 
of a tree if possible, turning the focus of the lens upon the fore- 
ground rather than the extreme distance of the view. 

One other fault is frequently observable. Want of care in level- 
ling the camera. In representations of buildings it is most likely 
to occur, giving the effect of the entire structure tumbling over 
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with a crash. But landscape views are by no means free from its 
demoralizing tendencies, for mountains and trees are frequently 
represented in the same tottering condition. To avoid such un- 
pleasant effects, do not trust to having a straight eye, but have a 
spirit-level attached to the camera, and consult it before exposing 
the picture. Much time can be saved in adjusting by the use of a 
tripod having a ball-and-sockel joint. 

As a rule it is best not to intensify landscape negatives, as much 
of the softness or halftones of the picture are sacrificed, even under 
the most favorable circumstances. 




(Written for Photographic Mosaics.) 

SUGGESTIONS ON POSING. 

BY J. H. KENT. 

)H£ extra difficulties of most photographers are the nerves 
and ignorance, and fidgets and waywardness of their 
sitters. Persons usually come to a photograph gallery 
with a set purpose to be buckram, and a certain foreknowledge of 
getting swindled, or else with so little purpose that they are too 
passive to manipulate into anything more expressive than putty. 
The majority come with a cherished dread, '^ had as soon en- 
counter the dentist or the hangman,'' a state of mind conducive of 
anything but a happy expression. Some come with the crudest 
notions of what they want or how it is done, ask to have a '< like- 
ness struck off," and follow their noses and finger-boards to the 
letter. Posts and blocks and imbeciles come of these, unless great 
care is taken. If told to look at a point, they do look to that degree 
you repent of the injunction ; or if asked to sit motionless, they em- 
phasize the act till there is a twofold impression of themselves at 
either extremity. 

There is but little choice in the genus sitters, all of whom, to 
say the least, afford opportunity for patience, latitude for serenity, 
and scope for talent. The only remedy remaining is how best to 
meet the emergency. 

In the first place, every photographer should be master of the 
situation ; and not only that, but also master of his own nerves and 
temper and those of his sitter. By your own firmness and equable- 
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ness, magnetize an^ tone into tranquillity the highstrung, and 
when the posts and blocks get around, by your ease and suavity 
unbend them and get them at their best. 

All photographers have noticed that most persons when they 
come for pictures, and especially ladies, will declare " they never 
had a good likeness," that they "look horridly," and "their 
friends never recognize them," and "they have come for a last 
eflfort," etc. They will ask how they shall sit, where they shall 
put their hands to get them out of sight, what they shall look at, 
and nearly always insist that the light is too strong for their weak 
eyes. Certainly no good picture can be made of a person in this 
nervous anxious frame of mind. So in your instructions and con- 
versation get their thoughts as much as possible off themselves, 
and assure them that the only requisite to success is a perfect in- 
difference on their part, and passive submission to being posed and 
keeping so until the plate is exposed. 

If, on the other hand, the sitter is inclined not to talk, and sits 
with a dogged determination to be photographed a martyr, talk to 
him, and by some stroke of policy get him to open his mouth, and 
relax his muscles, keeping him the while in the position that pre- 
sents the best face to the camera. 

In regard to eyes. It is not the strong light usually, but the idea 
that it is something terrible and will nearly blind them. This can 
generally be remedied by a little skill and tact. Place several 
small and interesting objects at quite a distance from the sitter and 
request him to look at, and study all of them.. Finally, as you ex- 
pose the plate call his attention to one in particular. In this way 
the eye will never become watery and tired, before, if it does 
during the sitting. 

Generally allow no long pauses in conversation, giving no time 
for the feet and hands to become conscious. 

At the same time 'voorh, and work to a purpose. Let every mo- 
tion count, but never hurry. Do dexterously, but not obviously 
the posing. See with rapid glances your rocks ahead ; that a big 
nose will not beautify a profile, that blue eyes must not be turned 
toward the light. That long necks and long faces must have the 
benefit of an inclined brow. That really weak eyes must be turned 
downward to some definite object. That high chignons, big collars, 
and blue bows disfigure, and should be banished. See all these 
things to obviate, but not to embellish your conversation. Get 
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your sitter's thoughts away from his own peculiar blemishes, which 
would only be aggravated by any effort on his part at concealment. 
That art lies wholly with yourself, and the greater your skill, the 
more certain your success. 

For despatch and convenience, 'tis best to have accessories ar- 
ranged and waiting. In rustics, have the scenery adjusted, the 
rocks, stumps, stones, foliage, and backgrounds all effectively made 
up, with suitable openings in which to place your subject. By thus 
doing, there intervene no long moments of waiting. No losing 
heart and expression on the one side, nor a hurried, Jumbled-up 
mess on the other. Also have at hand, books, fans, flowers, orna- 
ments, yellou}»iinted letters filled with suggestions with which ladies 
can beguile themselves and their hands. Have canes, hats, pencils, 
pens, and more books, to ease off the angularity of masculines. 
Provide Jumping-jacks, barking dogs, tin«whistles, Jews-harps, and 
a small organ, to bamboozle the babies. Besides, be able yourself 
to turn into an acrobat, gymnast, or long-tailed monkey, on the 
shortest notice. 

To astonish one of these small fry into a moment's quiet, at 
whatever cost to your dignity, manhood, grace, or suspenders, will 
elicit, if not the maternal admiration, her broadest grin, who half 
believes you are rehearsing for her benefit some former accom- 
plishment acquired when you were connected with the circus. 

Drapery, as we all know, has important considerations ; a quick, 
Intuitive perception of its effects should imbue every photog- 
raphist. It is better to lose occasionally an opportunity of im- 
proving one's exchequer by sending a customer away for more 
harmonizing attire, than sacri^ce both picture and reputation. 
Simply getting a likeness is the lowest idea in photography. The 
likeness must be had, but with it, all the added advantages of po- 
sition, presentation, light, and mood. 

The camera undirected can produce no better than a Japanese 
jack-knife. There must be brain and art behind it. Untiring 
assiduity must be given to these matters, and effects be a perpetual 
study. 
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(Written for Photographic Mosaics.) 

OH THE MOUHTIHO OP PBIHT8, AHD THE 
CHEMISTBT OF MOTTHTAHTS. 

BY y. O. BLOZDS, CHEMIST. 

^HOUGH every nook and corner of photography, and sub- 
jects in the slightest degree connected with the same, 
have been explored and overhauled, until there seems 
not to be a single branch of the same which has not been written 
upon by a score of authors ; yet comparatively very little attention 
has been paid to the investigation of the nature and properties of 
adhesive substances used in mounting prints, in order to determine 
which of them, or which combination of them, is best adapted for 
this purpose. The great importance of the subject both in regard 
to the finish and permanency of the print, is, I think, generally ad- 
mitted ; a thorough and scientific though concise treatment of the 
subject will therefore doubtless be generally received with interest) 
and read with some little profit by the practical photographer. 

There is scarcely an adhesive substance known to commerce, 
which has not been tried and more or less generally adopted by 
the profession. Yet after due trial, the preference has been invari- 
ably given to starch paste, and for reasons which can be explained 
on scientific grounds. 

There is not another substance which, taking cost and chemical 
pros and cons into consideration, can at all compare with simple 
starch paste as a mountant. In the first place, let us consider 
what properties a good mountant sliould possess: It should be 
cheap, white or at least not highly colored, not liable to sponta- 
neous change or fermentation when upon the mounted and finished 
print, not readily soluble or readily affected by moist air, must 
be easy of preparation, not easily absorbed into the tissue of the 
card or paper, not liable to chip or peel off by age, nor in any man- 
ner to undergo a spontaneous change or chemical decomposition 
which would destroy or affect the beauty of the print. Taking all 
these points into consideration, we see at a glance that the selection 
of starch paste as a mountant was a most judicious and excellent 
one. The chief objection to gum arable, dextrine, the so-called 
fiourine, and other like gums, is their liability to undergo spon- 
taneous change by acetous fermentation, un technically termed 
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" souring." This change is produced in them hy their containing 
variable quantities of the substance known as grape sugar, which 
especially in dextrine Is rapidly changed into acetic acid, which if 
it does not destroy the print, has at least the property of dissolving 
the albumen, thus giving rise to a dull print without brilliancy, 
a trouble which many photographers have experienced without 
being able to explain. Though it is true starch also *' sours " in 
solution, yet it never undergoes this change or alters in composition 
when once upon the dried and finished print Then it never soaks 
into the texture of the paper as gums do, but forming a sort of 
sizing upon its surface, adds greatly to the gloss and beauty of 
the finished print. 

Glue is next best to starch, but there are objections to its use, 
which have successfully excluded it from competition. The ob- 
jections are, however, entirely mechanical, and chemically con- 
sidered it is fully equal to starch. Having, we think, explained 
satisfactorily the universal preference for starch, and shown that 
on chemical grounds alone, it is fully sustained, we will proceed to 
give some formulas for the preparation of several mountants of 
superior excellence. 

8IMPLS BTAKCH PASTS. 

Corn, wheat, potato, or rye starch, may be used for this pur- 
pose. The common laundry starch (in this country consisting of 
corn starch) is perfectly good and reliable. To prepare it pour 
cold water upon a few ounces of the starch and rub it into an even 
paste ; add this paste under constant stirring to briskly boiling 
water, until an even and homogeneous paste of sufficient thickness 
has been formed. Then remove the pot from the fire and strain 
its contents through a piece of Canton flannel, having its woolly 
side turned inwards. This paste can be preserved without change 
for a considerable time in the manner to be hereafter described. 

COMPOUND STARCH PASTE. 

Take a handfUl of white glue, and allow it to become perfectly 
soft by soaking in cold water. Then prepare a somewhat thin 
starch paste, and while it is boiling briskly add the glue in the 
proportion of 2 to 3 ounces to every pint of paste. When the 
whole of the glue has been dissolved, strain the paste in the man- 
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ner directed bbove. This paste becomes jelly-like when cold, and 
can best be used warm. For this purpose place the vessel contain- 
ing it in a pot full of boiling water. 

GUM TRAGACANTH PASTE. 

One of the very best materials for mounting prints, and one that 
has received the least attention, is gum tragacanth. It can be made 
into a paste of any required consistency with cold waier^ thus over- 
coming the chief objection to starch paste — ^the trouble of prepar- 
ation. In appearance and properties it greatly resembles starch, 
and the only objection to its use is its cost. As, however, one 
pound of gum will make several quarts of paste, the cost is not so 
very great. 

The mode of preparing the paste is very simple. Place a quarter 
of a pound of the gum in any convenient vessel, and pour a quart 
of lukewarm water upon it. Allow this to remain until the gum 
has been perfectly softened and dissolved. Strain through fine 
cloth, having previously diluted it to proper consistency. 

GELATINE PASTE. 

Add to the foregoing paste two ounces of glue or gelatine to 
each pint of paste, and let it dissolve thoroughly, then strain. 

GUM ABABIC AND STABCH PASTE. 

Th^adhesive properties of starch paste maybe greatly heightened 
by using the following formula : Add four ounces of gum arable 
to a quart of water, and let it dissolve perfectly. Bring the thin 
mucilage thus obtained to a brisk boiling, and add sufficient starch 
to .make a paste of the required consistency. 

Finally, as to the best and most efficient methods of preserving 
starch paste, or other mountants, during the hot season, when they 
are so liable to change. Any strong essential oil has preservative 
power, so has creasote and carbolic acid, the latter to an extra- 
ordinary extent. The strong smell of creasote, however, makes it 
entirely unfit for use. If an essential oil is used, it not only pre- 
serves the paste for a considerable time, but also imparts a pleasant 
smell to the print. Alcohol, too, has some preservative power, and 
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has been frequently suggested for this purpose, but is not very 
efficient. The following solutions are excellent : 

Alcohol, 4 ounces. 

Oil of cloves, J ounce. 

Alcohol, 4 ounces. 

Oil of bitter almonds, . . . . } ounce. 
Oil of cloves, i " 

Alcohol, 4 ounces. 

Oil of sassafras 2 " 

Alcohol, 4 ounces. 

Oil of wintergreen, 2 " 

Add one ounce of either of these solutions to every half gallon 
or gallon of the paste, and it will keep three times as long as with- 
out this addition. 




(Written for Photographic Mosaics.) 

PBACTICAL OBSEBTATIONS ABOTT lElTSES AND 

CAMEEAS. 

BT JOHK TOWLSB, M.D. 

)HEBE are several points about a camera and a lens which 
it is necessary for the photographer to know. In the 
first place, from his own impulse, he will naturally de- 
sire to know whether they are good or bad, perfect or imperfect. 
Now to decide upon the point, he must first know what constitutes 
a perfect camera, and what a perfect lens ; and secondly, what the 
general imperfections are to which vcither is subject. 

To be brief, a perfect camera is one in which the sliding part is 
perfectly parallel with the front, and slides through its whole range 
in perfect parallelism with the front, which must be at right angles 
with the base. These are very essential points. 

Secondly, the camera must be perfectly impervious to light, that 
is, no light must enter through pinholes, screwholes, corners of 
the bellows, or the slit of the side of the plate-holder. 

Thirdly, the surface of the ground glass and the surface of the 
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sensitized plate must, through the whole range of the bellows-slide, 
be parallel with the front and at the same exact distance from the 
posterior surface of the lens. 

Fourthly, the camera must be rigid in every position, easily 
clamped and undamped in focussing, and capable of being focussed 
both by a quick and a slow motion, independent of the rack-and- 
pinion movement of the lens. 

Finally, the swing-back, which possesses both a vertical and a 
lateral movement, and a sliding front, both vertically and laterally, 
add to the complete perfection of a camera. 

A lens, to be perfect, must be free from both spherical and chro- 
matic aberration ; it must be capable of producing a sharp picture 
with the full opening ; it must do the work quickly ; it must pos- 
sess great depth of focus. None of these essential points can exist 
if the glasses of which the lens is constructed are not homogeneous 
in their kind, if the curves are not accurately made in accordance 
with the proper mathematical deductions, if the grinding, polish- 
ing, and centring are not complete and accurate ; and if thie com- 
ponents have been displaced or not originally properly mounted 
as regards distance apart, parallelism, and verticality to the brass 
tube. It is evident from the foregoing, that we have four things 
to examine, namely, the plate-holder, the ground glass, the camera 
proper, and the lens. We will begin with the plate-holder. 

BXAMINATIOK OF THE PLATE-HOLDSB AND SHIELDS. 

In the first place draw out the slide and then examine the slit, in 
order to see if any light can get through it, owing to any inequal- 
ity in the closing of the spring. This latter is apt to get rusty 
sometimes, or otherwise get clogged in its movement, so as not to 
close immediately when the slide leaves the slit. If this imperfec- 
tion exists in a new camera, recently purchased, your best plan is 
to return the holder at once to the maker and have it rectified by 
him ; but if the trouble supervenes in an old plate-holder, intro- 
duce a thin metallic spatula or knife-blade between the edge of the 
spring and the side of the slit, and thus scrape or rub off rust or 
other dirty substance from the edge of the spring. Next with a 
camel's-hair pencil or stout quill, brush away all the dust you can, 
and finally introduce a little olive or fine lard oil, or still better a 
little glycerine, all along the length of the spring, and rub it well 
in with a clean quill, that is, with the feather part of the quill. 
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Thifl mode of proceeding will in almost all cases remove the 
trouble; if it does not, you will have to cover the slide with a 
dark cloth every time the slide is drawn out, or subject yourself 
to be troubled with foff^ed negatives all the time. 

Let us now examine the shields respectively when in position. 
Place the largest shield, for instance, for the 8 z 10 plate, in its 
position, introduce a corresponding piece of plate glass, close the 
back and draw out the slide. See in the first place whether the 
glass is held firmly in its four corners by means of the spring be- 
hind it. If this is not the case, strengthen the spring by bending 
or otherwise until the glass no longer sinks from the corners by its 
own weight when the holder is turned so as to lie on its back. 

Now let us see whether the surface of the plate glass is every- 
where parallel with the surface of the holder. For this purpose 
we require in the first place a fiat ruler, longer than the width of 
the holder. A steel square, two feet long and accurately of the 
same width of blade, is excellent for this purpose. Let the narrow 
edge of one leg rest across the surface of the frame that holds the 
plate from side to side, hold the other leg perpendicular. As it 
now stands, slide a piece of aquared lath or a scale on the surface 
of the plate glass, which corresponds to the sensitized surface of 
the negative glass, and along the flat edge of the square, and ex- 
amine minutely whether the distance from the upper edge of the 
steel blade to the surface of the glass is everywhere the same. 
This ought to be the case. If it is not so, you must remedy the 
imperfection, if you can, by elevating or depressing the corners, 
according to circumstances ] but this is a troublesome business for 
one not accustomed to such work. You had bettor return the 
plate-holder and shields to the maker, and let him rectify his own 
work. 

But we will suppose you find no imperfection of this kind in the 
first shield. The plate of the flat glass is removed, and the next 
shield, that is for the four-fourth plate, is introduced, and a piece 
of flat glass is put in its place, and the back is again closed. Re- 
peat the experiment with the edge of the square and the scale as 
before ; and to be correct, however, the distance here must not 
only be everywhere the same, but it must correspond with the dis- 
tance obtained by measurement on the first glass. If this is so, 
the workmanship is so far perfect. The distances, too, with each 
successive shield must be the same all over its surface, and of the 
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same length exactly with the first. This is excellent exercise for. 
you ; it requires care and re^nement, hut it will repay you for the 
trouhle. If there is any inaccuracy in the correspondence of the 
respective distances of the shields, pack them up at once and re- 
turn them. It is all very fine to say that a little inaccuracy of 
this kind won*t do much damag^ : don't believe it ; and besides, 
you buy the articles for perfect articles : let them be so. 

Having found all perfect so far, your examination of the plate- 
holder and shields ends, and you proceed to the ground glass. 

BXAMIVATION 01* THE GBOUKB OLASB. 

The ground glass must be flat, a piece of thick plate glass. Take 
the glass out of the frame and see whether the surface is flat. This 
you can do with the edge of the steel square, or any other known 
flat surface. Frequently the ground surface is in a very rough 
condition, and on this account it is defective. Kequest of the 
maker to see to it that the ground surface is not only flat but per- 
fectly smooth^ but not polished. Put the glass, if found all right so 
far, in its place, and examine the distance of its surface with the 
square and scale, in the same manner as you did with the glasses in 
their respective shields. This distance, to be right, must corre- 
spond with that of the negative glasses exactly. This you can 
effect easily yourself by pieces of paper or card-board along the 
edges. Make the work right. Now we come to the camera. 

EXAMINATION OF THE CAMBBA. 

Place the camera on a flat table, and examine in the first place 
the base-board, and see whether the four corners are perfect right 
angles. This is done by means of the square, of course. Next 
ascertain whether the front is perpendicular to the base, and its 
lower edge perpendicular to the two sides, by means of the square. 
Furthermore, see that the front is quite rigid in its place ; if other 
necessary conditions have been found right, attend to the screw 
and make it rigid. 

Now look at all the corners of the bellows-part to see whether by 
friction or abrasion small apertures have been made, and light is 
thus admitted. These little apertures are closed with a drop or 
two of melted India-rubber. Heat a small piece of an old India- 
rubber shoe in the flame of a spirit-lamp ; the rubber will burn 
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like sealing-wax, and the melted portion drops off. Let the drops 
fall into the aperture, and extinguish the flame of the drops. 

Next shoTe up the slide to the front, and clamp it there ; the back 
surface of the slide must be equally distant from the surface of the 
rigid front every where. Place the inner edge of one leg of the square 
on the front surface, and by moying the other leg of the square all 
round the sides and top of the front-piece, you can easily see 
whether this distance is the same or not. If it is not the same, the 
imperfection is too vital for yon to meddle with ; return the camera 
to the maker. Suppose, howeyer, there is no imperfection of this 
kind, then draw out the slide to its full extent and clamp it. 
Repeat the operation with the square ; clamp the slide also in the 
middle of its path and examine the distance. If the distances are 
all right, retain the camera : it is a good camera, a workmanlike 
camera ; if all wrong, return the camera with your compliments. 

In the next place, look again at the base-board of the camera 
and see whether it is constructed of one piece, or of a frame and 
panel. The former yields to different temperatures and changes 
its form ; the latter is permanent and retains its form. 

As regards the sliding front and the swing-back, there are scarcely 
any imperfections to be expected ; of course you must know ex- 
actly the position of the sliding front, when the centre of the lens 
will coincide with the centre of the ground glass ; and there must 
be a facility in restoring the front to this position when it has been 
once moved out of it. There must be also a distinct mark to in- 
dicate when the swing-back is parallel with the front, as well as 
two graduated arcs, to indicate the number of degrees deflected 
either vertically or laterally. 

A camera, equipped as described and examined and found per- 
fect, is just such a one as every photographer ought to possess. I 
believe they are manufactured to perfection by a Belgian (Eb€n- 
iste) ; and those that I have seen from the American Optical Com- 
pany's works are chef d^oeuvrea. 

EXAMINATION 07 THE LEK8. 

Our first experiments must determine whether the lens has two 
foci, that is to say, a visual focus and a chemical focus. This ex- 
periment, of course, determines also the fate of the instrument. 

Cut out a piece of inch stuff six inches long by three inches wide. 
On the upper and lower edge of the long sides find the centre. 
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Let a hole be bored at one centre, half way through towards the 
other centre, and suiBciently large to receive a round ruler that 
fits into the body of the common head-rest, the head part itself 
having been for the moment removed. On the upper edge, and at 
two inches from the central spot on either side make two dots ; 
through these three points saw incisions into the wood at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, and insert three printed cards, containing the 
same words. Insert this top-piece into the top of the body of the 
rest, and place the piece of wood obliquely in front of the lens, so 
that the cards are parallel with the front of the camera; and let 
the cards be so placed that the same words are visible on each card. 
Now focus accurately upon the reading of the central card and 
take a negative. The result will show what we want to know. 
The three cards are nearly two inches apart. Now if the reading 
on the central card in the negative is quite sharp, as it was on the 
ground glass, whilst that of the one in front and of the one behind 
is equally sharp, but neither as sharp as the central, but still as 
sharp as either was on the ground-glass, then we conclude that 
there is but onefocua, that there is a coincidence of foci for the 
yellow and the blue rays. Such a lens is said to be well corrected. 

But we will suppose things turn out otherwise ; we will suppose 
the reading on the back card is sharp, whilst the middle card is 
less sharp, and the front one almost illegible. From this we de- 
termine that the lens has not been properly corrected, that there 
are at least two foci, one for the yellow side of the spectrum and 
another for the blue, or, as we say, there is a visual and a chemical 
focus. Of course there may be any number of foci between these 
two extremes, and crispness or absolute sharpness of lines cannot 
be obtained with such a lens ; and many of the lines in the nega- 
tives, which appear to the naked eye tolerably sharp, will become 
blurred or less sharp by toning or fixing. 

But we determine still more f^om this experiment. It is evident 
that the visual focus here is shorter than the chemical ; hence, if 
we wish to retain the lens and work with it, we must have a camera 
and shields specially devoted to its sole use ; for now we must 
change the position of the ground glas*s, and bring it nearer to the 
back lens. By way of experiment, let the distance be shortened 
by the amount of thickness of a card-mount, and focus again upon 
the reading of the central card. Perhaps by this alteration the 

4 
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reading on the front card will be most legible. If so, diminiah the 
thickness of the card-mounts, or place in their stead small pieces of 
thick paper. But if the reading of the back card, after the dimi- 
pution of the distance in the first instance, should still be more 
legible than the central card, you mutt diminish the distance still 
more, and so long until the central card becomes most legible, and 
the cards in front and behind are equally sharp, that is, one as 
sharp as the other. 

The general deductions are three in number. 

1st. If the central card is most legible in the first experiment, 
the lens is correct. 

2d. If the back card is sharpest, the lens is over-corrected, the 
visual focus is shorter than the chemical focus ; and the ground 
glass must be advanced nearer to the back lens, in order to get an 
object sharply in focus upon which you focus on the ground glass. 

8d. If the reading on the front card is the sharpest of the three, 
the lens is under-corrected, the visual focus is longer than the 
chemical ; in which case the ground glass has to be put back, in 
order to get the object equally sharp on the ground glass and on 
the negative glass. 

But now you must not misunderstand me, by supposing that the 
lens is corrected by making this change in the position of the 
ground glass. The error is still in the lens : it is an imperfect 
lens, and will do imperfect work ; such a lens, too, is slow. Let 
us make use of a simile to illustrate this. A tree across the street 
has to be removed ; the woodman cuts an incision near the bottom, 
and then five ropes are tied high up the trunk, and at the same 
point. One man locates himself in a window with one rope, which 
when tense is perpendicular to the trunk ; a second man takes a 
second rope, and is placed in a lower window ; and the other three 
with the ropes more and more remote from the perpendicular. 
The perpendicular rope does the most work, and the others gradu- 
ally less and less as the angle becomes less than a right angle. 

So it is with the lens ; the chemical focus is the focus of blue 
rays : this is the perpendicular man ; the foci of the other rays to 
the eltreme of the red side, are the oblique ropes : they gradually 
do less and less work, until you get to the orange, yellow, and red, 
which do next to none at all, still they do some. Now if all the 
ropes can be taken into the upper window, so that they are all 
perpendicular to the tree, the men will all be perpendicular men , 
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their forces will all co-operate with the atmost advantage, and 
down comes the tree. 

In like manner, if all the foci of the different colored lights from 
the two extremes of the spectrum can be made to coincidei an«l to 
produce but one focus, the work performed by such a combined 
focus would naturally be very quick. Such a lens is a quick lens ; 
and such lenses can be had. 

Again, the self-same experiment with the three cards will tell 
you something about the depth of focus oi your lens, something 
that is not yet thoroughly understood. For, if the reading on the 
three cards, after focussing on the middle card, is almost equally 
sharp on all of them in the negative, we say that such a lens has 
great depth of focus ; but if the central one alone is sharp, and the 
other two scarcely legible, we say its focal depth is very small. 
Some people call this property penetration. Now, I am inclined 
to think that the best corrected lens has the least penetration, 
and that the terms, depth of focus, and complete correction or co- 
incidence of all the foci, are incompatible with each other; and 
I think Dallmeyer is of the same opinion ; for he uncorreets his 
estimable lenses in order to diffuse the focus, in order to get depth 
or penetration. 

Is your lens a corrected lens ? 

You don't know. 

Are your shields all in order, and your camera all right ? 

You don't know. 

Then make the experiments, and see. 

I am acquainted with a photographer who has been working 
to great disadvantage with all these things out of order ; he could 
not comprehend the cause of his want of success ; sometimes he 
attributed it to his silver bath; at another time to the rain- 
water, which ran from a pitchy roof; at another to the albumen 
with which he coats his glasses ; then he thought the developer 
was the cause ; next he lay charge to the skylight, to the back- 
ground, to the reflectors and side-lights ; in fact to everything but 
the right cause ; he could not for a moment suppose his lens was 
wrong, or his camera, or his plate-holders: they had all been 
tested before he got them, but they were all imperfect. The lens, 
with a high name, has two foci ; the visual is one-thirtieth of an 
inch less than the chemical. The slide of the camera did not move 
parallel with the front, it varied as much as half an inch at one 
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corner ; light, too, got to the sensitized plate, because the spring 
had got clogged. A complete oyerhauling has set him to rights. 
But he is enraged that his lens has got two fodj for he bought it 
from a first-rate house, who told him the lens could not be beat in 
any country. When he buys again, he is going to look before he 
leaps. 

We might tell you a great deal more about the lens, but oar 
article is getting already too long, and you would get tired. 




(Written for Photogpraphio Mosaics.) 

8TUDT OF ABT BECOMMEHDED TO 
PHOTOOBAFHEBS. 

BT WILLIAM NOTMAK. 

)T has been said that the image lies in the block of marble, 
only requiring the sculptor, with mallet and chisel, and ed- 
ucated thought, to knock away the superfluity of material, 
developing by degrees the preconceived form, till at length it ap- 
pears in all its glory and beauty. . But to produce this beauteous 
form, whether from nature in truthful simplicity, or treated with 
a dash of poetic grace, if the work is worthy of a sculptor's art, 
it will at once be seen that we require the material, the educa- 
tion, the sculptor. 

In photography, alas, we too often have amongst its votaries those 
who have omitted one of the three requirements, education. Many 
have taken up the profession from mercenary motives, having 
neither any love for the art, nor if they had the love, have they 
the natural qualifications to insure success in it, meaning by suc- 
cess, the production of good works ; for this class we have neither 
words of counsel nor any hope, but our wish is that the day is not 
far distant when their numbers will be but few. Again, there are 
others who have, either from choice or necessity, embraced pho- 
tography as a means of living, but whose greatest desire and am- 
bition is to excel in the art, and who have many feverish moments 
when beholding the works of men whose very thoughts and feel- 
ings find expression in their 'pictures, and whose every thought, 
from long culture and study of art and its principles, are so imbued 
thereby, that it is as natural to compose and arrange a picture ac- 
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cordingly as it is for them to breathe. While they look they are 
stirred to emulation ; they try hard to produce such effects as they 
have been looking at, and fail. To all such I would say, try again 
and again. That you may the sooner find comfort and pleasure in 
your work, allow me to respectfully offer you a few words of 
advice. 

First, I would advise you to study nature ; study it constantly, 
closely, and patiently. Never suppose that you are perfectly fa- 
miliar with it ; the more you study it the more it will reveal itself 
and its true character : many look and do not see. 

Study works of art: paintings, engravings, sculpture, and pho* 
tography^all demand careful study ; and when you examine a pic- 
ture do not be content to pronounce mentally even a hasty judg- 
ment upon it, saying, Oh how beautiful, or the reverse, but take 
time. It will well repay you to study out what are its qualities 
first, lastly its defects ; try every line : now this deep shade, this 
high light, this mass of half tone ; find out if you can the purpose 
or intention of the artist in every particular, and if you have the 
privileged companionship of a more advanced student than your- 
self, exchange your opinions freely ; the advantage of doing so is 
evident. If your home is in a large city, be grateful for the op- 
portunities its galleries and art repositories afford you for study. 
If not so favorably situated, take every proper opportunity of see- 
ing any private collections in the neighborhood, or of being in- 
troduced to their owners. Generally they are ready to receive 
kindly those who take like pleasure with themselves in studying 
works of art. Should no such opportunity be available, do not 
starve while so much art is to be met with in so many of the wood- 
cut illustrations of the present day ; first-rate art, too, let me tell 
you — fit to inspire. 

Carefully read what books are at your command relating to art, 
perspective, composition, light, and shade. I am pleased to no- 
tice that photographic journalists have of late given these subjects 
more prominence, both in Europe and America. In the fifth vol- 
ume of the Philadelphia Photographer a very useful series of papers 
will be found, entitled "Art Principles applicable to Photography.*' 
I would strongly advise any who are not in possession of such, by 
all means to obtain them. I refrain from giving any advice as to 
the mechanical appliances of our art. These have been, I think, 
so prominently brought before photographers, through the various 
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photographic journals, that I fear it has been to the exclusion of 
papers on subjects relating to art, and which I deem of more vital 
importance ; at least it would seem to me that photographers have 
been so engrossed with the meana^ that the end has been lost sight 
of. Having lately visited some of the principal cities in the United 
States, and their numberless photographic galleries, I am the 
better able to pronounce an opinion on this subject. Good work 
mechanically andchemically there was no lack of; ingenious, ready- 
witted, intelligent, in many cases apparently good business men 
engaged in the profession — men who made pictures as they would 
make boots or shoes, and who would be found invaluable in the de- 
veloping-room as assistants — but the idea of art had never entered 
their heads ; some of these we found doing a profitable buisiness, 
but not many of them, for those whose pictures were in most re- 
quest, we generally found to be men who were fully conversant 
with art, and who thought and spoke much more of the effect pro- 
duced than of " what collodion, what developer, etc., etc., do you 
use ?'* 

But I must not be misunderstood. I have no intention to ignore 
studying chemistry in any of its relations to photography, but I 
place the study of art in all its relations thereto as much more im- 
portant, and strongly advise this course to those for whom the 
foregoing remarks are intended. 



(Written for Photographic Mosaics.) 

ADDITIONAL BATS TO PHOTOORAPHIC LIGHT. 

BY DAVID DUNCAN. 
Eay I. 

HAVE found the addition of loaf sugar to Selle's intensifier 
to be a great improvement ; it makes it more uniform in 
action and consequently less liable to stain the plate. It 
keeps very well, likewise can be worked stronger without detri- 
ment to the ^'shadows ''— «ay: 

Bed Prussia te of Potash, . . . .15 grains. 

Nitrate of Uranium, 16 ** 

Loaf Sugar, 16 ** 

Water, 1 ounce. 
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Rat II. 

The following intensifier, well known to photographers, is yalu- 
ahle for copying, views, etc., viz. : 

(Solution No, 1.) ^ 

Bichromate of Potash, .... 8 drachms. 

Hydrochloric Acid, 1 drachm. 

Water, 12 ounces. 

{Solution No, 2.) 
Schlippe's salts, ,,,,., 1 drachm. 
Water, 2 ounces. 

1?he plate is flowed with No. 1 solution, washed, and solution 
No. 2 applied until the required density is obtained. This inten- 
sifier has a tendency, however, to speedily fill up the fine lines of 
a negative of an engraving, but, by ad^g 1 drachm of loaf sugar 
to No. 1 solution and a little gelatine to the Schlippe's salts, it is 
rendered decidedly useful, and leaves the lines clear and sharp. 

Rat III. 

A small lump of gum camphor placed in a bottle of Y'ecently 
crystallized protosulphate of iron preserves it from oxidation. I 
have used a small quantity in the developer with advantage. 

Rat IV. 
A. simple method of testing whether alcohol contains water or 
not, is to place a small quantity of gunpowder in a spoon, pour 
over it some of the spirit, light the spirit, and let it burn down to 
the powder. If the powder takes fire and explodes, the spirit is good. 
If it should remain in the bottom of the spoon black and wet, the 
spirit has been adulterated with water. This method is old, al- 
though it may be new to the majority of readers, and possibly be 
useful when other means of testing alcohol are unavailable. 

Rat V. 

By substituting glacial acetic acid for liquor ammonia in the 
albumen solution for coating glass plates an advantage is gained. 
It is an excess of acid that precipitates albumen. I have found its 
u^ to render the solution more bright and clear when filtered, 
acting as a preservative also. If the use of albumen for coating 
plates affects the bath at all, it is far preferable to use an acid than 
an alkali. 
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(Written for Photographio Mosaics.) 

DKT PLATE WOBK. 

/ BY J. J. BABDWELL. 

HAVE been requested by my friend the editor of Photo- 
graphic Mosaics^ to write an article on the Dry Plate for 
that invaluable annual, which is used by many young in 
photography as a text-book, who look oftener for a formula than 
theory ; and if I take the right view of the case, perhaps I would 
please more and give better satisfaction to the majority of its 
readers to stick to facts, or to such practice as I have found in my 
experience to work best, and to detail my mode of work, than to 
indulge in speculation. I have, it is true, had good success with 
many a different preservative, and have often thought it mattered 
little what process you usoil, provided you worked at it faithfully. 
In taking up any of the different processes, and working them up 
with care and patience, you will undoubtedly succeed. I should, 
however, recommend for a beginner to take the coffee process (and 
to stick Xo it till he was satisfied with the result before trying any 
other), for the reason of its simplicity, and the ease by which plates 
are prepared. Perhaps there is no process by which the beginner 
may be so sure to meet with sufficient reward as an encouragement 
to continue in the dry plate practice. After a day's tramp and 
exposing a dozen plates, and finding one good result, is better than 
I have done in the early days of dry plate practice. With the 
knowledge we now possess, it would %o bad, indeed, if the novice 
did not succeed better than that. An experienced hand can now 
bring home twelve good negatives out of every dozen exposed 
under favorable circumstances. For a long time I have had the 
charge of a gallery on my hands, and of course had to attend to 
my business ; but I used to prepare my box of plates in the even- 
ing, and on my way to my gallery would get a chance to expose a 
plate or two, and sometimes get a half hour's run of an afternoon. 
In that manner I have secured over two hundred negatives, some 
of which have been very valuable to me, with, I may say, little 
trouble or expense. To one who makes landscape photography a 
business, then, I should say, by all means use the wet plate ; mi 
even then as an auxiliary the dry plate is very valuable. A little 
coffee, white sugar, citric acid, and pyrogallic acid, are all the extra 
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requirements. If I were going on a long joarnej, and wished to 
take a large number of plates with me, I should then use the tan- 
nin plate. With a common developer it is slow, but is very re- 
liablei and can be worked with an alkaline developer very quickly ; 
but as it requires more time and care, and needs greater experience 
in the preparation and developing, the process is not that which I 
should recommend to the beginner, nor to be used in an emergency. 

In making a bath for the coffee or tannin process, I recommend 
the use of considerable acetic acid, and it little matters how much. 
I have used as much as one ounce of l^o. 8 to twelve ounces of bath 
solution without finding any bad effects ; but any bath that works 
well with a wet plate will be satisfactory. The collodion should 
have a good body, giving a creamy film. With a thin collodion it 
needs the back of the plate to be coated, to prevent blurring, which 
will not happen with a creamy film. The plate should be washed 
with water, and while still wet fiowed with the albumen solution 
and dried, before coating with the collodion. The coffee solution 
should be boiled after adding the sugar, for if not, on keeping the 
plates, the sugar will crystallize and make spots on the plates. If 
to be used within a fortnight, then a common infusion of the coffee 
and simply dissolving the sugar is sufiGicient. I think I like an 
infusion better than boiling, but why it should be so I cannot tell. 
White sugar, after being boiled sufficiently, loses the power of crys- 
tallizing. Brown sugar retards development, and tends to make 
the picture hard. The browner the sugar the less suited for this 
process. I have always found my plates, both coffee and tannin, 
to keep better, more free from spots and stains, and develop more 
evenly, when fiowed with a solution of a bromide, than when 
simply washed. It has been said to render the plate less sensitive, 
but it is not so ; the plates are in every way benefited by it, and I 
would advise no one to omit it. 

In the coffee process, I would advise that the time of exposure 
be always enough without resorting to pushing, for many times 
on making the second application of the developer a transparent 
and almost invisible fog will sometimes overspread a portion of 
the shades, and more especially among the finer detail of the nega- 
tive, so far as to destroy its printing qualities. I have never met 
with the same effect in working any other process. The color of 
the coffee plate is very non actinic, and care has to be taken in de- 
veloping not to carry it too far. A good coffee negative has print- 
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ing qualities not excelled by any dry process that I have erer 
tried. The tannin solution will keep for a long time. I have a 
large bottle of it by me that I have had several times to remove 
an accumulation of fungus that seems to grow and prosper in spite 
of carbolic acid, but makes excellent plates and is over two years 
old. I never keep a coffee solution, it is so easy to prepare. I 
have never observed that it made any difference in the kind of 
coffee used. My experience is that the plates should be dried 
quickly and well, and I therefore always dry in a warm room and 
quite close to a hot stove. It has been recommended to use an 
iron developer with coffee plates, but my advice is to use the 
pyrogallic developer. In my hands it has always proved the best 
and most manageable. In using a substratum, I have found gela- 
tine to be best for tannin, but for the coffee plates T have had 
better success with thin albumen, say 1 ounce of albumen to 16 
or 20 of water, adding a small quantity of ammonia. The tannin 
acts on the gelatine and forms a combination with it. But with 
coffee it will sometimes slip as if no substratum had been used. 
The albumen solution can be used by moistening a piece of cloth 
with it and just running it around the edge of the plate for an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch all around on the side to be coated ; 
it will dry almost as quickly as done, and will many times be quit« 
sufficient. There are many valuable uses to which the dry plate 
might be made available in our gallery practice, especially in en- 
larging, and in multiplying negatives, and in making slides for the 
magic lantern. For instance, your having a carte negative of 
some subject for which on a sudden there is a large demand, say 
two or three thousand copies, and at the same time an order for 
copies of the same, 4-4 size. You make a transparency on a dry 
plate, of which you are supposed to have a supply, or if not, could 
soon have some ready, and from that transparency make a suffi- 
cient number of negatives as perfect in all respects as the original, 
so as to print in one or two days all required to fill the order. To 
make the 4-4 negatives, the transparency is copied in the camera, 
as many operators make opal pictures. Some find a deal of trouble 
in copying maps, drawings, and such like, from a difficulty in ob- 
taining a sufficiently dense negative to make a good copy, sharp in 
its lines, and at the same time to give good whites ; for such pur- 
pose the dry plate is excellent. The intense sharpness and fineness 
of the deposit on a tannin plate renders it very valuable for micro- 
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scopic purposes. The dry process has not been looked upon with 
much favor in this country except by a few, but of late many have 
tried it, and with considerable success. To those contemplating 
working in this line I would say, that the back numbers of the 
Philadelphia Photographer and the Photographic News Almanac 
contain all the various formula for the many different dry pro- 
cesses, together with the mode of working the same in detail ; and 
on making up your mind, the process you wish to try, stick to 
it till you have the same mastered. Work hard, have patience, 
and stick to one process, and you will soon succeed to your entire 
satisfaction. 




THE GOLDEN STEUP SOLUTION FOE WET PLATES. 

BY H. P. ROBINSOK. 

)HE only chemicals necessary to take into the field are, 
the silver bath, collodion, iron developer, and syrup. 
Of the first three I need say nothing ; every photogra- 
pher knows how to make a negative bath, whether he uses nitrate 
of silver hermetically sealed in glass tubes, at a high price, strongly 
recommended to tyros, or the quite as efficient, and, probably, the 
same, silver at three shillings and five pence, commonly employed 
by more experienced hands. All commercial collodions are now 
so good that it is difficult to buy a bad sample ; the most iioportant 
thing to see to now all are so good is, that it has attained the right 
degree of ripeness. The iron developer I use is from fifteen to 
twenty grains, without organic matter or other restrainer than 
acetic acid. The syrup is made as follows : 

Golden syrup, . . . . .10 ounces. 

Water, 10 ." 

Alcohol, 6 drachms. 

A plate is prepared, exposed, and developed in the usual way. 
When the image is fully out, the developer should be poured off, 
and the syrup poured on, after which the plate must be put away 
in a light-tight box. Tin or zinc boxes are best when the plates 
have to be kept a long time. I have kept preserved plates in a 
wooden box for three days without any detriment. I have no 
doubt they would keep much longer. 
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It will be obfieryed that I recommend the negative to be devel- 
oped only, not intensified : that operation had better be performed 
at home. 

There can be no doubt that a negative exposed £or exactly the 
right time will yield better results than one over or under-exposed ; 
but with the preservative, as with water, there is some latitude of 
exposure allawable. When the wet process is conducted in the 
usual way, if the plate is under-exposed, a prolonged application 
of the developer will often bring out sufiicient detail ; when it is 
over-exposed, the developer is washed off quickly. So with this 
process, if the exposure has been too long, a quick and skilful ap- 
plication of the syrup will save the plate. It is a curious property 
of golden syrup (on which this process partly depends) to im- 
mediately arrest development. It does this so surely, that if 
there was the least particle of the film without any deposit when 
the syrup was applied, it would most certainly remain bare glass, 
however much the negative may be afterwards redeveloped or in- 
tensified. It is impossible to fog it. 

From the few failures I have heard of, there appears to be gome 
little difSculty in applying the syrup. It should be poured over 
the film in a.freely fiowing wave, covering the plate all over as 
quickly as possible, just as the developer is applied. If the alcohol 
in the syrup does not exactly balance the alcohol in the bath, the 
syrup will not at first take to the surface of the film, but will pre- 
sent a slightly greasy appearance. This is of no consequence at 
all, but the syrup must be worked over the plate for a short time 
until it runs evenly. It should then be poured off, and the plate 
boxed. In my practice, I have taken no care to prevent streaks 
and stains, and have never seen any, even in the most delicate sky 
and sea negatives ; but I would recommend a beginner to take all 
the care possible. 

The negatives may be intensified and fixed at home at any con- 
venient opportunity within a few days of their being taken. 

To intensify, wash the plate thoroughly under a tap (the longer 
it has been kept, the more washing it will require) ; pour the in- 
tensifier, either pyro or iron, over the plate and back again into 
the measure; now add a few drops of nitrate of silver solution, and 
carry the intensification to the requisite degree. It will be found 
that this takes place quicker than in the ordinary method, and 
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that any degree of intensity can be obtained with the greatest ease. 
"Wash, and fix with hypo. 

I have entered minutely into the details of this very simple pro- 
cess, because I have a great objection to suggesting anything that 
may mislead others ; and it is almost as easy to mislead by a par- 
tial statement of a process as by a misstatement. I hope those who 
fail at first, will really try again, and, if they carefully follow the 
above instructions, I feel sure they will succeed. — Photographic 
News, 




ON IlfTENSITY. 

BY B. D. XWINa. 

)OMETIMBS there is diflElculty in procuring sufficient in- 
tensity in the negative ; at other times there is a ten- 
dency to too much of it. Let us consider .these two states 
of the negative in their order. 

I. There is a Want of Intensity. — It will be well here to take 
into consideration the various conditions that tend to thinness in 
the negative ; these may be attribilted to three principal causes : 

A. The light and temperature. B. The state of the hath. 0. 
The nature of the collodion. 

Over the first (the light) we have very little control. In very 
dull days, or in days when the sun is obscured by a yellow fog (as 
in Indian summer), it is often difficult to obtain sufficient inten- 
sity. The only remedy we would suggest would be a wide dia- 
phragm and plenty of exposure ; even the use of an intense collo- 
dion does not avail very much, since it generally increases the 
tendency to hardness. It will be best, when things are in this 
state, to look well to the diffused light in the operating-room. I 
know of nothing so detrimental to a proper gradation of light and 
shade in the negative as a flood of diffused light pouring down 
between the camera and the sitter. Eemember, as much as pos- 
sible all light should be directed towards the subject. Carefully 
shield the camera from sunlight, and even from direct top or side 
light. If, during the present summer weather, you have a flood 
of light pouring down from above, as strongly directed towards 
the camera as from it, you can expect nothing but poor negatives, 
thin and weak and inclining to fog ; so arrange sloping blinds 
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that the camera will be as mach in darkness as possible, and your 
model well and judiciously lit up. 

The temperaiuref too, has a great infiaenoe on the intensity. 
With the thermometer below 60° you must use artificial means to 
produce heat. Nor is it of much use to warm the bath alone ; you 
must also make the dark-room, solutions, and the glass-room also, 
all of a comfortable heat. If you are sure that all these conditions 
have' been attended to, you may then proceed to consider the state 
of our second heading. 

B. The nitrate bath. In winter the bath should neyer fall below 
forty grains for our collodion. In summer it may well be allowed 
to fall to say thirty-five grains. Nowadays, that all collodions 
contain more or less bromide, a stronger bath is required .than 
formerly, and the more bromide in the collodion the stronger the 
bath needs to be. In summer, however, the film is more readily 
sensitized ; and as there is a great tendency to streaks and stains 
in hot weather, it will be well to work with a bath not too strong 
when the temperature rises high. 

The amount of acid in the bath has a considerable influence on 
the intensity. A neutral bath always gives a stronger deposit 
(other things being equal) thap an acid one. A very acid bath 
never yields an intense negative. If the bath is at fault, or sup- 
posed to be, concerning the intensity, I should proceed to test 
where the fault lay in the following manner : 1st. By the hydrom- 
eter ascertain the strength. If in winter I should make up to 
forty grains or above ; in summer I should be satisfied with thirty- 
five, or even less. I should then test for acid by dipping a piece 
of litmus paper in the bath ; if it reddened very quick and very 
red I should say it was too acid, and add a few drops of a solution 
of carbonate of soda to partially neutralize, and filter. But if the 
litmus paper reddened but slowly, taking from one-half to one 
minute to turn the paper of a purple-red color, I should say it was 
just right ; on the other hand, if it did not redden the paper at all, 
I should say a drop of nitric acid would do no harm. The above 
are general directions for testing the state of the bath ; of course, 
they presuppose the bath otherwise in good condition. They may 
be summed up in the few following words : 

A bath will yield intense negatives when — 

1. It is in proper order, yielding a clear, clean, transparent 
negative. 
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2. When the temperature is not below 66^ nor over 70^. 

3. When it is at least forty grains strong in cold weather, and 
thirty to thirty-five in warm weather. 

4. When it is not too acid nor yet too alkaline. 

There is still another condition of the bath when it is difficult to 
obtain proper gradation in the negative, even when to all appear- 
ance proper precautions have been taken, and that is when the bath 
is just on the balance between good and bad; often, when a bath 
is in this condition, the light being good and the subject good 
also, you get a splendid negative, but, perhaps, in an hour you fail 
to please yourself completely. If you expose short, they come up 
chalky ; if loDg, the tendency is to fog. If you have it to appear- 
ance all right, only weak, and you try to strengthen, you stain or 
fog, and cannot help it. Generally the bath requires complete 
overhauling, and may be put in the category of a disordered bath. 

Better make a new bath in a case of this kind than repair the 
old one, since nothing satisfactory will be likely to be got from it. 

G. As to the influence the collodion exerts on intensity. Bad col- 
lodion is simply bad — no remedy for that. 

But collodion may not be bad that does not yield intense nega- 
tives; indeed, it is often the best collodion that is least intense. 
It may be premised that almost all collodions contain enough 
iodizer, so we will not advise an addition of that. But new col- 
lodion is less intense than old, thin collodion than thick. You 
may improve it, then, if very new, by adding some old collodion, 
and, if very thin, by adding some more gun-cotton, or mix with a 
thicker collodion. Sometimes a hew collodion, not too thin, may 
be made to yield quite intense negatives by simply adding a few 
drops of the tincture of iodine or even a drop of acid to the bath, 
since these additions have a tendency to prevent fog, and allow of 
a longer exposure and longer intensifying with the developer with- 
out veiling. On the same principle collodion always gives more 
intensity as it gains age, since it admits full exposures and full 
development without stainiug. 

We omitted to mention the influence of the developer in regu- 
lating the intensity. But we have alluded to this so frequently as 
to make it almost unnecessary. We will just briefly state a few 
things without explanation in this place. 

A strong developer with little acid favors thinness. 
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A strong developer with much acid la more favorable to inten- 
Bity. 

A weak developer always favors intensity ; the more the acid 
the more intense the negative. 

Moving the- developer on the plate tends to intensify. 

Keeping the developer perfectly still on the plate tends to fulness 
of detail and thinness. 

The developer may be made to yield more intense negatives by 
the addition of a little gelatine. It will be well to know how to 
do this. 

To one ounce of acetic acid add half a drachm of Nelson's patent 
gelatine and allow to dissolve, shaking frequently for a few hoars. 
Tou will have at hand a solution of the utmost value for regula- 
ting the intensity. Remember that one drop of this solution is 
equal to ten drops of pure acid, and be guided accordingly. If 
you wish to prepare a developer that will yield an intense negative 
— a copy for example — add to the usual iron solution half the usual 
quantity of acid, and from two to six drops of the aceto^d<iiine 
solution to every ounce of developer ; it will very much increase 
the intensity. Tou must be guarded, however, in the addition of 
this, since but little need be added to produce a great effect. 

The other part of our subject — too much intensity — we will leave 
for our next. Again : we must explain that our imperfect notes 
are not intended as guides to the finished photographer, but to his 
younger brother, the beginner ; if they bring to the memory, how- 
ever, of the more accomplished something he has for the time for- 
gotten, perhaps he will excuse us for introducing them here. — 
Canadian Journal of Photography. 

POSITIOir OF THE STUDIO. 

BY OTTO BTTHLER. 

^HE first point to be taken into consideration in the erec- 
tion of a glass-house is its astronomical position. We 
mean thereby the angle which it should make with the 
meridian of the place, or, in other words, the placing of the prin- 
cipal window in regard to one of the four quarters of the heavens. 

A studio in which the direct solar ray falls at any one of those 
hours of the day when it is usual to photograph has always its dis- 
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advantages. It is not only necessary in such cases to make ex- 
tensive arrangements in order to divert the disturbing light, but 
requires a very practised eye to recognize and obviate its prejudi- 
cial influence. And that is not enough : the intensity of the light 
changes so frequently, and often in such studios becomes so steep, 
that long practice is requisite to ascertain the proper time of ex- 
posure in each particular case. If, therefore, the locality admits 
of it, let it be (at least, in our latitude) where the sun itself at 
midday of the summer solstice does not stand (for any time) above 
66}° above the actual horizon. The studio should be so built that 
during the proper hours for photographing it is perfectly inacces- 
sible to the direct solar light. There are certainly many studios 
where the solar light is intentionally admitted, and many artists 
know even how it is possible to obtain excellent effects in a studio 
with full solar light; but the artistic endowment which can work 
under such circumstances is rare and the practice it necessitates 
very long. We advise, therefore, the safer and far more con- 
venient way ; for the difficulties in photography are quite suffi- 
cient, and there is no occasion to increase them intentionally. 

On the northern half of the earth's sphere only the north side of 
the heavens is free from sun, and thence an even proportion of 
light is imparted. No remarkable change in quantity or quality 
is experienced, and hence it is that painters make particular choice 
of a north light for lighting their studios and models. The north 
light influences photographic plates in like manner, just as the 
dispersed light does at any time or any other spot of the firmament, 
and beyond the great advantage which its repose and evenness are 
in the studio (imparting a soft and harmonious modulation of 
tints), it balances the disadvantage of a slight difference in the 
time of exposure necessary in consequence of its somewhat less 
intensity. 

The photographer will therefore so place his studio that the back 
of the model is turned towards the south and its face towards the 
north ; and the normal light can always be let in, as occasion re- 
quires, from the northeast or northwest, whilst the pure north 
light serves to render it clearer. In cases where this is not possi- 
ble, let the normal light enter from the north, and turn the back 
of the model, as required, either to the southeast or southwest. 
Some prefer the one and some the other. 

This is not all. Care must be taken that the studio be sheltered 

6 
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M much as possible by high walls, etc., from the solar light in the 
south. In winter — ^that is, during the winter solstice (2l8t Decem- 
ber) — ^the sun at midday does not reach higher than 28} degrees 
above the actual horizon, or 66} degrees Arom the zenith, and the 
point of sunrise and sunset lies more towards the south, rising at 
east-southeast, and setting at west-southwest. 

At the time of the spring equinox (21st March), the sun rises 
exactly in the east, at noon is about 46 degrees above the horizon, 
and sets exactly in the west. It is the same at the autumnal 
equinox (21st September) ; but from that time the sun always moves 
farther forward, so that on the 21st June the sun rises at east- 
northeast, at noon culminates in an angle of 66} degrees, and sets 
in the west-northwest. 



DIBT. 

BY EDWARD L. WILSON. 




'HAT is dirt? Dirt is one of the special friends of many 
photographers. It is a chronic disease with which they 
are af&icted — a sickness which they seem to enjoy, judg- 
ing from their work. It has been defined by some one as " mat- 
ter out of place,'' and such it really is in photography. It in- 
trudes itself where it is not wanted, and like as the << spirit" in a 
photograph clings to the subject and spoils the looks of the picture, 
yet creates the most diligent inquiry as to what caused it to be 
there, so dirt clings to a man's work, spoils it, and puzzles him 
greatly to find out where the mischief is, and how it occurred. 

Some people though cannot work without dirt, it would seem. 
They are never so happy as when they are in it. They never try 
to battle with it, and drive it away. O no I that would deprive 
them of their daily excitement, — get them out of the vile rut or 
groove in which they have rolled over and over, in a straight, 
backward line, ever since they ** made * 'garatypes' in 1840." 

Let us hope, however, in what follows to impress them with the 
fact that dirt is their greatest enemy. Now if this be so, where 
do we find it, and how shall we get rid of it ? 

In answer, let us contend that dirt is " matter out of place." It 
is, therefore, the cause of all bad results in our manipulations ; 
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and it is so subtle, that nothing bat the utmost care and cleanli- 
ness and watchfulness will rid us of it. 

It begins with the plate. You are in a hurry. You hastily 
cleanse a plate, coat it, sensitize, expose, develop, wash, dry, var- 
nish, and then the dirt shows itself, — ^provided you will look, for its 
effects are plainly visible. 

It being the first plate you have coated that day, you have for- 
gotten to remove the film from the surface of your bath, and it 
has consequently left its marks on the negative ,* your collodion 
was over-iodized to harmonize with your bath, and hence you have 
a weak and harsh negative ; your developer, which was probably 
left uncorked, or the iron from which it was made was left open 
in a paper where dust and sprinklings of other chemicals could 
get at it, and the result is more stains playing all sorts of antics 
over the plate ,* you see this, and apply a liberal supply of water. 
2^0 use. 

Now you fix your negative in hypo, and wash hastily and im- 
perfectly. You know better, but that is your habit, — that is 
the rut you roll along in; so no matter. The plate is dried, 
and while warm you varnish it. No matter if the varnish is a 
little dusty. You forgot to cork it, — go on. Now look at the 
resulting plate. It is a monument to dirt, erected by your own 
hands. You began with an unclean plate. You were fortunate 
in getting the film to adhere to it at all. Your perspiring hands 
not only left their marks upon it, but the plate was not well 
cleaned; hence while the varnish is setting the film rises here and 
there, like the earth during an earthquake, in little ridges ; these 
fall, and in falling break, leaving irregular, serpentine lines over 
the plate. The imperfect washing would have caused such lines in 
time, had your plate been ever so clean to begin with ; but other 
dirt superseded it, though if the poor thing lives it will show all 
sorts of disease in time — simply the result of dirt. 

Now we need not go through a long line of manipulations to 
show what are the effects of dirt, and when it stealthily crawls in 
upon you. Many men know they are dirty in their working. It 
would be presumption to try to teach those who know it ; but for 
the benefit of those who desire to do good work, and who are often 
in trouble as to what causes their drawback, let me state that the 
principal cause is dirt, and I will tell you where to find it, and 
what it is. The following may be called dirt: Impure water in 
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the nitrate bath ; the deyeloper when it lacks acetic acid ; old 
pyrogallic acid that has been left to stand in solution with water; 
white light on the plate before development in the camera or in 
the dark-room; sunlight falling directly on the lens; impure air; 
the fumes of ammonia in the dark-room ; sprinklings of hypo and 
iron on the floor of the dark-room; dampness; streaks on the 
plates, caused by not keeping the plate in motion while in the 
nitrate bath ; hypo is dirt after it has performed its oflices ; an un- 
wiped plate-holder ; hands unwashed between each manipulation ; 
blowing the breath on the plate just before coating ; a film too dry 
before being dipped; stoppage of a plate when entering the bath ; 
the developer dashed on the plate ; getting out of temper ; fingers 
on the albumenized paper before printing ; dust on the negative ; 
light upon the prints before toning ; dust on the surface of the 
wash- water ; old hypo fixing solutions ; dust flying about the prints 
when drying ; — all, all these are dirt, and hundreds of other things. 
Lack of watchfulness is dirt, because it causes it. 

If you have a dirty plate, lay it down carefully on a table ; re- 
move all foreign substances from it ; then take a hammer, and 
smash it deliberately to pieces. So treat dirt, whenever and 
wherever you find it. It is your worst enemy. 




STTEFACE STAIVS AVD MABES ON BfEOATIVES. 

)N one of our "answers to correspondents*' last week we re- 
ferred to the fact that we had received no fewer than three 
letters during the previous week on the subject shadowed 
forth in the heading of this article. Since we wrote that reply we 
have received two more letters on the same subject, and we are 
thus reminded of the old saying, that <<it never rains but it 
pours." 

The stains which thus appear to have set in as an epidemic are 
of a superficial nature, and may often be rubbed completely off. 
Their shapes are rather whimsical, and appear as if a kind of scum 
from the bath had settled on the surface, and reduced the silver in 
the form the scum had assumed. From all that we can learn — 
certainly from the evidence furnished by the communications we 
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have recently received on this subject — these stains appear to be 
much more prevalent during hot than in cold weather. 

After some investigation of the subject, we recommend persons 
thus troubled to try the following experiment : After the plate has 
been collodionized and excited, allow it to stand in a vertical posi- 
tion for a few minutes, as it would do if placed in the slide; and 
then, without exposing it in the camera, pour over it the iron de- 
veloper. In all probability the stains will appear as usual, show- 
ing that they are not necessarily dependent upon the influence of 
the dark slide or camera. 

Having established this fact, proceed to coat'and excite another 
plate, and allow it to stand as in the former experiment. Now 
examine the surface very carefully, and it is more than likely that 
markings will be discovered, similar in outline to those which will 
afterwards appear, more strongly marked, when the developer is 
applied. 

In several instances we have known these markings to be pro- 
duced in consequence of the contact of the plate with the holder. 
Quite unlike the results of the former experiments, we have seen 
the plates remain quite clean under the action of the developer, but 
becoming stained with the surface deposit in question only after 
they were placed in the slide. This has, we are aware, been ob- 
served by many other experimentalists, and establishes the fact, 
that in certain circumstances the contact of the holder induces the 
conditions under which the deposition takes place. It is of no 
consequence that the plate-holder has been carefully varnished ; 
this but serves to aggravate the evil in some instances, for, having 
compared the results obtained from the use of a holder having a 
set of old, well-stained corner-pieces with a similar holder care- 
fully varnished, the latter was, if anything, the worse. 

The physical nature of the collodion has much to do with sur- 
face markings. A hard, skinny, or repellent collodion is more 
conducive to the evil than one of a more porous and non-contrac- 
tile nature. 

A scum is sometimes formed on the surface of the bath, which 
is so delicate as often to be scarcely observed, but which favors the 
reduction of the silver in the form in question. 

Keeping the plate too long after removal from the bath and 
before developing, is also favorable to the production of these 
markings. 
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Haying thus stated seyeral predisposing causes, we proceed to 
point out the obvious remedies. 

1. If the collodion be too horny, add a very small quantity of 
distilled water to it. Ammonia has a powerful influence upon the 
physical constitution of collodion. Carbonate of soda we know to 
be exceedingly useful under certain circumstances. 

2. If with a really good and suitable collodion the plate dries 
unequally, rinse it in distilled water previous to development, and 
then pour over the surface a twelve or fourteen-grain solution of 
nitrate of silver which has not been used for ordinary bath pur- 
poses. 

8. Prevent an accumulation of bath solution on the lower end of 
the plate by means of blotting-paper, which will absorb it. Place 
the blotting-paper in such a manner as to prevent the sensitive 
plate from getting into direct contact with the holder of the dark 
slide. A small piece of blotting-paper placed at each corner will, 
in nine cases out of ten, effectually prevent the markings in ques- 
tion from being formed. 

4. Do not allow the plate to remain too long in the exciting bath, 
and do not keep the plate longer between sensitizing and develop- 
ing than can possibly be avoided. 

6. Keep a careful watch over the surface of the bath, and draw 
over it, now and then, a bit of very clean paper, by which any 
incipient scum will be removed. 

fiy adopting one or other of these precautions, the evil of surface 
markings will be entirely prevented. We have, of course, pre- 
sumed that the operator has kept the bath up to the proper 
strength and in good working order otherwise; for in the fore- 
going we have referred to only one class of stains, namely, those 
white, superficial "mat,** "oyster-shell," "fortification,** "ara- 
besque** deposits, with which, we suspect, the majority of photog- 
raphers are too intimately acquainted to call for more elaborate 
description at our hands. — British Journal of Photoffraphy, 
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CASBOLIC ACID IIT THE PBIHTIirG BATH. 

'UB attention has more than once of late been directed to 
the advantages of carbolic acid in the printing bath by 
correspondents who have tried it. The addition of 8 or 
4 drops of the pure acid to a pint of the silver solution will, it is 
stated by more than one of our readers, arrest the tendency to form 
scum on the bath, will check discolorization of the solution, and 
retard the tendency in the excited paper to become brown on keep- 
ing a little time after sensitizing. 

The tendency in the printing solution to turn brown in the dark, 
and the readiness in sensitized paper to acquire a similar discolora- 
tion without the action of light, are always promoted by any dis- 
position in the albumen on the paper to decompose ; indeed, any 
tendency to decomposition in organic substances in combination 
with silver, facilitates the reduction and consequent darkening of 
the silver. Carbolic acid is one of the most powerful agents in 
checking or arresting decomposition, hence its action in prevent- 
ing discoloration and scum in the silver solution, which, having 
been in contact with the albumenized paper, has generally dis- 
solved more or less of it, and also in checking, if not entirely 
arresting, the discoloration of sensitive paper when kept in the 
dark. — Photographic News, 



SILVER BESIDTTES. 




I BEAT misunderstanding appears to exist on the subject 
of wastes, both as to the mode of saving them and also 
as to their value when saved. Nor is it to be wondered 
at, since very little has been written on the subject, and what has 
been written has been either too prolix for the general reader or 
too general and not concise and particular enough. 

And first, as to their value. Chloride of silver ranks highest in 
this respect, yielding from fifty to seventy-five per cent, of its 
weight of pure silver, worth from one dollar to one dollar thirty- 
five cents per ounce. 

When the chloride is less ptire or not sufilciently washed from 
the salt the value is much less, possibly not yielding more than 
thirty or forty per cent, of silver. Paper clippings, properly re- 
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daced to asbes from filters, etc., yield from ten to forty per cent, 
of pure silver, according to the strength of solutions they are satu- 
rated with and the cleanliness with which they have been saved. 
A few minutes devoted to the study of this important branch of 
photography will not be misspent. 

1. Then it is of the utmost importance that paper clippings, 
filters, and all papers impregnated with nitrate or chloride of 
silver, should be saved in as pure a state as possible — free from 
pins, pieces of ferrotype plates, dirt, clay, nails, glass, and indeed 
all foreign substances. Metals deteriorate the value of the reduced 
silver very much, and mixed with the ashes give a false idea of 
their weight, and the seller has a fictitious idea of their weight and 
value, consequently is disappointed, not from any fault in the 
refiner, but from his own carelessness in collecting the residues. 
There is another thing, too, worthy of notice. All paper, not 
impregnated with silver, should be carefully kept out of the stock, 
since they produce simply paper ashes of no value, are bulky in 
the refining-pot, require more flux, more fusing, and consequently 
add greatly to the expense of reduction, and thereby diminish the 
returns. Nay, they do more ; they are positively deleterious, and 
very much lessen the value of the ashes. I have no hesitation in 
stating that if a pound of good ashes are mixed with a pound of 
useless ashes the returns will be reduced one-half. When the ashes 
contain much useless material, the flux in the melting-pot, instead 
of being thin and flowing, is stiff and pasty, and it is difficult in 
the extreme to separate the small granules of silver from the stiff 
pasty mass. See^ then^ that all your paper savings are kept clearij if 
you wish to get the best vcduefrom them, 

2. In what state are they best sent to the refiner to get the 
greatest returns ? I answer, carefully reduced to ashes. It takes 
considerable time and attention to do this, and as it is not much 
trouble nor difficult to do, you had best do it at home. A wood 
stove does it capitally. Carefully clean out the stove, then take 
a handful of the dry silvered paper, and lay it in front on the 
bottom of the stove ; set on fire, and then carefully feed as it burns 
down ; be cautious so to regulate the draft that none goes up the 
chimney. When it is all burned stir well with a piece of iron, to 
allow the air to get free access to the charred mass, and allow to 
remain in the stove till quite reduced to ashes. Eemember, as I 
Btatod before, that charcoal from the paper very much reduces the 
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yalue of the ashes by adding to the expense of refining. When 
cold yoa can weigh them, and they are ready for sending to the 
refiner. You can send ashes by express, or even mail, for one- 
tenth the price you could send the paper itself. The paper is very 
bulky, the ashes not so. 

Another thing worth knowing is that a small quantity is not so 
yaluable in proportion, other things being equal, as a large one. 
I would never sell less than half-a-pound of ashes at one time to 
gain the highest price. 

8. Great care seems to be the rule in all photographic operations 
(we ought to he patient men). In saving your chloride from the 
nitrate, you cannot be too careful. Make a saturated solution of 
common salt in water (hot water is best). This ought to be filtered 
through a piece of cloth into the old silver solution you wish to 
reduce, the stronger the silver solution and the stronger the salt 
solution the easier the operation. When they are weak, the chloride 
is light and very difficult to collect. When they are strong, you 
will be surprised to see how stiff and firm the resulting chloride 
is, and how easily separated from the liquid around it. Continue 
to add salt solution till no more chloride is thrown down. To be 
sure of this (after having thoroughly stirred the mass and allowed 
to settle), pour off a small quantity of the solution from the top 
into a clean glass ; add to this a few drops of the salt solution. If 
no precipitate is formed you may conclude it is all turned into 
chloride, and proceed to wash away the nitrate of soda from the 
chloride of silver. Pour carefully off the clear portion, and pour 
boiling water on the chloride remaining : stir well ; allow to settle ; 
pour off, and repeat two or three times ; it will then he ready to dry 
and weigh. Collect carefully, for this pure chloride is valuable. 

Things to observe : Have your nitrate solution as strong as pos- 
sible. Have your salt solution very strong ; add enough salt to 
precipitate all the silver, and wash (for ease) with warm water. 

4. To save the chloride from your print washings, procure say 
a ten or twenty-gallon cask water tight ; take out one end, about 
one-fourth from the bottom, or, better, about the height of a pail ; 
insert a wooden tap, price ten to twelve cents. This is your appa- 
ratus. At the tinsmith's procure say five pounds of clippings of 
zinc ; fiing them into your barrel ; it is now ready. When you 
are about to tone throw in your first and second washings from 
your prints, and drain the prints each time to the last drop. Now 
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and then add a handful of salt; stir the contents of the harrel daily. 
When nearly full, allow to rest for twenty-four hours, and then, 
without stirring, hut tapping the sides gently to detach any por- 
tions of chloride adhering, draw off the liquid down to the tap, and 
throw away. Proceed to fill up anew ; continue this for six months 
or a year, and you may then turn out the contents, first baling 
carefully off the water, and then collecting the dirty mass of nearly 
pure silver at the bottom on a strong filter to wash and dry. 

Observe : Never stir the contents of the barrel for at least twenty- 
four hours previous to drawing off the liquid at the tap. Tap gently 
on the barrel all round an hour before emptying off, and see that 
you have always enough salt and zinc to reduce the waste silver 
from the solution. 

5. The developer solutions, drained from the plate, are worth 
saving. Develop over an earthenware or gutta-percha flat bath ; 
pour the savings each evening into a large bottle, with a little salt 
to perfect decomposition. When full, proceed, as in the case 
above, to pour out the useless liquid at top, reserving the precipi- 
tate at bottom for further treatment. When you have a quantity 
of residue throw on a filter to get rid, by careful washing with hot 
water, of the salt and iron. 

Unwashed developer drainings, simply dried, consist principally 
of iron, and are worse than useless for the purpose of refining. Zt 
is simply a waste of time, crucibles, fire, and flux, since it pro- 
duces no return. Eemember, the more and purer the silver solu- 
tions to be reduced the less fire, labor, fluxing material, and the 
fewer crucibles it requires, and consequently the less expense is 
entailed and the greater the returns. 

Pure residues, however small in quantity, will always yield 
some return. A large quantity of impure residue, though yield- 
ing considerable silver, may make no return, since the cost of re- 
fining may be so great as to swallow up all the proceeds. 

Within the limits of this article it is not possible to include all 
the means of saving practicable. Let me urge, in conclusion, save 
what you do save in a cleanly manner, free from adulteration, in 
the smallest bulk, to obtain the best returns. 

Residues from Toning Baths. — Have two bottles that will contain 
half-a-gallon each. Into one pour the used toning baths till nearly 
full. Then dissolve two drachms protosulphate of iron in an ounce 
or so of water, and acidulate slightly with muriatic acid. Add 
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this to the bottle of toning solutions ; shake well. It will imme* 
diately turn nearly black. Allow to rest for twenty-four hours ; 
tap the bottle slightly, to precipitate the particles of gold adhering 
to the side. Permit to rest a few hours, to allow all to fall to the 
bottom; then pour off the clear portion. This bottle may be re- 
filled many times in succession before collecting the wastes. The 
use of the two bottles is to allow time for precipitation after add- 
ing the iron before pouring off. By using them alternately all the 
gold may be saved very easily. When you wish to collect the 
residues pour all on a filter ; wash thoroughly with cold water, then 
dry it for sale. If for use, you need not dry, simply re-dissolve. 
Precipitate with iron once more ; wash well ; dissolve for the last 
time in aqua regia^ as at first, evaporate nearly to dryness two or 
three times, to get rid of the acid, and it is ready to make the 
toning bath again. 

In these dull times and low prices every penny saved is surely a 
penny gained. Save your wastes. — Canadian Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 




POISOHINO BT CTAHIDE, AKD FTS ABTIDOTES. 

lYEBY photographer knows that if the iron developer, in 
the course of his manipulations, comes into contact with 
cyanide of potassium, a decomposition ensues in which 
Prussian blue is formed ; and a similar action takes place in the 
stomach : the deadly poison is neutralized, and a harmless com- 
pound formed in its place. 

The exact decomposition is effected by a solution of iron, con- 
taining a persalt in the proportion of four equivalents to three 
equivalents of a protosalt. An excellent paper, published some 
time ago in the PharmaceuHcal Journal^ entered into detail as to 
the most efficient preparation for exhibition in any form of hydro- 
cyanic poisoning, giving some striking instances of its value as an 
antidote. We subjoin the details as then published, and we recom- 
mend every photographer to preserve them for ready reference, 
always remembering that a simple solution of sulphate of iron 
may be given without a moment's delay : 
PrussU Add Antidote, — Take of liquor of perchloride of iron 87 
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minims ; proiosulphate of iron in crystals, as pare as possible, 25 
grains ; as much water as will make a solution of a protosesquisalt of 
iron, measuring about half an ounce. Dissolve, on the other hand, 
77 grains crystallized carbonate of soda in about half an ounce of 
water. These quantities destroy the poisonous action of bet^i;^n 
100 and 200 minims of medicinal prussic acid, officinal strength, 
on giving first the one liquid and then the other. 

Antidote for Cyanide of Potassium. — The antidote for this com- 
pound is the same as for prussic acid, except that the solution of 
protosesquisalt of iron is to be used without the alkaline solution, 
the prussic acid being already combined with an alkali ; the use of 
the alkali, however, would not be injurious ; a harmless yellow 
prussiate would be formed. In this case, in consequence of the 
possible presence of free acid in the stomach, the alkaline liquid 
should be given first. The quantities given as the prussic acid an- 
tidote would decompose 86 grains of cyanide of potassium. 

To be suitable for the antidotes, the liquor ferri perch loridi must 
answer to the following tests : One fiuid drachm must contain 15.62 
grains peroxide of iron ; ammonia must give a pure reddish-brown 
precipitate, without any shade of black ; it must not smell strongly 
acid, nor, after slight dilution, give a brisk effervescence with a 
piece of zinc. 

Once more we repeat our advice : Banish cyanide from the lab- 
oratory, especially for regular use. If a small supply be required 
for occasional purposes, let it be capped, tied down, duly labelled, 
and placed in an inaccessible part of the establishment, where it 
cannot be taken by accident, and not easily by design. Further, 
let every person in a photographic establishment be familiar with 
the simplest remedies for the poisons commonly employed in pho- 
tography. Indeed, a sheet of simple instructions how to deal in 
such cases ought to be hung up in some part of the establishment 
accessible to every one. We do not write in the spirit of alarmists, 
nor do we affirm that under ordinary circumstances a photog- 
rapher's studio contains more elements of danger than most estab- 
lishments; but surely the proposition is a simple one, that wherever 
agents destructive to life are accessible, and may be taken by ac- 
cident or intention, the remedies should at all times be equally 
accessible, and the means for rendering them available made easy 
and certain. — Photographic News. 
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OBSEBTATIONS ON THE EMPLOTMENT OF 
BATHS OP VABNISHED WOOD. 

BY M. CLOUZABD. 

(Bead before the French Photographic Society.) 

^^^^JfEUS^ first wooden dish of which I made use was a failure, the 
"If 1^^ varnish and glue with which I had coated it being removed 
^S^^ by the action of the silver bath, even at a cold temperature. 
I had used considerable care in its construction, especially in the 
application of the varnish, but by degrees the moisture penetrated 
the varnish, attacked the glue, and dissolved the latter away. 
Being thus convinced of the unsuitability of glue, I devised a mix- 
ture which should be more appropriate, consisting of one part of 
marine glue, and four parts of shellac sparingly dissolved in wood 
spirit. Besides adopting this mixture, I also took the precaution 
of fastening the wooden vessel with copper nails instead of iron 
ones, the latter being more liable to be acted upon than the former. 
To make the vessel more solid, to prevent the liquid from, filter- 
ing through the crevices, and also to render the bath more conve- 
nient to clean out, I fastened, by means of the same compound, 
triangular laths in all the angles wherever two pieces of wood 
joined, thus imparting to the vessel perfect water-tight qualities. 
To be able to apply a thicker coating of varnish over the glue 
mixture, I first attached on the inside, by means of varnish, a sheet 
of thick filter-paper, and afterwards impregnated the latter with 
the same material, so that I possessed a layer of varnish of the same 
thickness as the paper. There would appear but little doubt that 
a coating of this description would preserve the wood from all at- 
tacks of moisture, at the same time a like object might possibly be 
attained by impregnating the wood with gutta-percha. India-rub- 
ber, or paraffin. These substances are not more impermeable than 
varnish, but they would better resist the action of the reagents em- 
ployed in photography, for cyanide of potassium, as likewise am- 
monia, readily dissolve the varnish coating. 
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DBCOLOBIZIirO THE PSIVTIHO BATH. 

BT A. L. HEKDEBSOK. 

^HE boiling of a bath of nitrate of silver for printing, with 
the view of removing the albumen, is a subject on which 
I should like to offer a few remarks. First of all, let 
me observe that the method proposed by Mr. England for effecting 
the decoloration, is by no means so new as that gentleman imag- 
ines ; I| at least, used to practise it about seven years ago, and it 
is from the experience I then acquired that I am now about to 




Great care must be taken in the selection of a proper vessel in 
which to boil it. An ordinary glazed pipkin or earthenware pot 
is usually recommended for purposes of this kind, but, in this 
special instance, it will not answer above once or twice. These 
pipkins are made of a porous, absorbent clay, and only so long as 
the glaze keeps on will it be useful. It is usually the case that, 
after boiling the nitrate of silver bath once or twice, the glazing 
gives way and cracks, and the silver thus obtaining access to the 
porous clay a serious waste is caused. 

The best way of coagulating the albumen by boiling, is to place 
the bath in a bottle inside of a pot of water, taking care, previ- 
ously, to have a piece of wood placed at the bottom of the pot to 
prevent contact between the glass and metal, otherwise there is a 
chance of your glass vessel breaking and the whole contents mixing 
in the iron pot, of course precipitating the silver. Such an acci- 
dent once befell me, as I remember to my cost. 

I have found, by using some samples of paper, that boiling did 
not always discolor the bath ; but on carefully observing it I gene- 
rally found, when boiling did not discolor the solution, that it was 
either alkaline or acid in excess, and, by neutralizing and reboil- 
ing, I have seldom failed to decolorize the solution. 

But all this is a waste of time and a source of expense. Mix 
the silver with plain water, and you will find very few samples of 
paper that will discolor the solution. 

About three years ago I came into the room where one of my 
assistants was engaged in the operation of boiling a bath to pre- 
cipitate the albumen, and, although the pipkin was perfectly whole, 
I found that the silver was oozing out. Subsequent reflection 
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upon this led me to abandon this method of decolorizing the print- 
ing bath, and determine upon the adoption of a paper which would 
not cause any discoloration. That which I now use never dis- 
colors the batii — a property which, if I understand rightly, it owes 
to the salting materials employed rather than to any steaming or 
other analogous process of rendering the albumen insoluble. I 
think, however, that I may lay it down as a rule that those papers 
which discolor the bath yield very fine tones — ^in this respect prob- 
ahly superior to those which do not so discolor it. — BriHah Journal 
of Photography, 




MODIFIED INTEffSIFTIirO FSOCESS. 

E have been favored by a Danish reader with a very 
perfect transferred negative, as an example of a modi- 
fied plan of using the mixture of chloride of gold, ferrid- 
cyanide of potassium, and persulphate of uranium, for intensifying. 
The negative is a reproduction of a page of the Photographic News, 
and is an admirable illustration of the kind of negative required 
for printing copies of black and white subjects : perfect clearness 
and absence of deposit in the transparent parts ,* perfect opacity in 
the dense parts. We have pleasure in printing our correspondent's 
letter, both as describing an admirable method of intensifying, 
and exhibiting a spirit of communication which is very gratifying. 
He says : 

** After developing and intensifying with iron, the plate is fixed 
with cyanide and thoroughly washed. Then, to a dilute solution 
of chloride of gold is added a few drops of the ferridcyanide in- 
tensifler, with uranium in excess. This is then poured over the 
plate, and off and on until the desired density is attained. A 
very dense black precipitate is the result. If too much ferridcy- 
anide is present, the plate gets blue ; and if not sufficient, gold red- 
brown. — I remain with respect, your Danish subscriber, 

"John Otto." 
"Bbrmstobf bt Copbnhagbb, Jane 6th, 1869." 

Photographic News, 
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OV THE BTrBSTIHG OF COLLODION BOTTLES. 

BT B. W. AKTLKTT. 

IBOM time to time serious accidents, arising from the 
bursting of bottles containing ether, collodion, etc., have 
been recorded in these columns — these accidents leading^ 
in many cases to fires, and in some to personal injury and even 
death. 

As this is the season when such mishaps are most likely to occur, 
I beg to lay before your readers a few facts with which, as I have 
never seen attention directed to them, some are, perhaps, un- 
acquainted, and which, if borne in mind, will much diminish the 
chance of this kind of accident. 

Some time back, while taking some photographs in a rather 
warm room, my attention was aroused by the repeated ejection of 
the stopper of the collodion bottle. This happened with nearly 
every one of the plates. A few minutes after coating, away went 
the stopper with a puff. On replacing it, all was quiet until an- 
other plate had been coated, when, in a few minutes, off it went 
again. 

The question immediately occurred to me — why should the stop- 
per be blown out at all ? The thermometer was standing many 
degrees below the boiling-point of ether ; so that, if that liquid had 
been let up into a barometer tube, the force of its vapor would have 
been insufficient to expel the mercury, which would have stood 
several inches higher within the tube than without. And again : 
Why, after having been replaced, was not the stopper again ex- 
pelled in the course of a few minutes, instead of remaining quietly 
in its place until another plate had been coated ? 

A moment's reflection sufficed to answer both of these queries. 
It is a law in physics, that when a volatile liquid is introduced 
into an inclosed space, it fills that space with an atmosphere of its 
own vapor having a tension proper to the temperature ; and that 
if the space be already occupied by another gas, the tension of the 
vapor is superadded to that of the gas. Thus, when we coat a 
plate with collodion, the place of the collodion poured, as well as 
of the dense ether vapor which fiows out in considerable quantity 
at the same time, is taken by atmospheric air. We close the bottle 
at a time when the pressure inside and that outside are equal; but 
all the space occupied by the newly-introduced air is void of ether 
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vapor, a supply of which immediately beging to be formed, and 
this goes on until the density proper to the temperature is reached} 
when, of course, the addition to the gaseous contents of the bottle 
produces an increase in the pressure within. If now we raise the 
stopper for a moment so as to permit the escape of the excess of the 
gaseous contents of the bottle, but replacing it before there has 
been any fresh admixture of atmospheric air, we, of course, equal- 
ize the pressure within and that without, and they would remain 
equal as long as the temperature continued the same, were it not 
for the fact that, when the pressure was relieved by our loosening 
the stopper, the ether vapor expanded as well as the air, and con- 
sequently was no longer of the density proper to the temperature. 
The ether will, therefore, again give off vapor until it has supplied 
the deficiency, and is once more covered by vapor of the density 
proper to the heat. This, of course, again produces a pressure 
within the bottle ; but as it has only required a comparatively 
small addition of the vapor to rectify matters, the pressure now 
produced is very much less than it was the first time. 

We see from all this that if, when we pour ether out of or into 
a bottle, we take the precaution to leave the stopper in quite loose 
for a short time after, until matters within the bottle have been 
finally adjusted (which will occur almost immediately if the liquid 
be agitated with the air above it), we need never have any bOTBt- 
ing pressure at all until the temperature rises above that of the 
liquid at the time the bottle was closed ; and then, of course, there 
will be much less than there would have been if we had started 
with a strong pressure through inattention to the above facts. 

In order to determine what degree of risk we incur by careless- 
ness on this point, I have made experiments to ascertain the 
amount of pressure generated in this way. Having selected a 
strong bottle of about five ounces capacity, I introduced a pressure 
gauge, and poured in a small quantity of ether, closing it with a 
greased stopper to prevent leakage. The thermometer stood at 62^ 
F. The bottle was allowed to stand perfectly still, and the pres- 
sure continued to rise for about half an hour, at the end of which 
time it amounted to six pounds and eight-tenths per square inch. 

Having confirmed this result by numerous trials, I have since 
repeated the experiment at higher temperatures. At 76** a pressure 
of eight pounds per square inch is easily reached. At 82^ a pressure 
often pounds and three-tenths was attained ; and at 86® it amounted 

6 
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to about eleven pounds and a half per square inch. Now, these 
pressures are far beyond what glass bottles of any size, especially 
if not round, can safely be exposed to; and though, of course, I do 
not say that in every case these very high pressures are reached, 
still always, when we pour ether or collodion from or into a bottle^ 
and immediately insert the stopper, there is a more or less near 
approximation to them. 

It should also be recollected, that if a bottle does not bunt, but 
merely forcibly ejects its stopper, it may give rise to a serious 
accident, if the stopper, in falling, should break either the bottle 
itself or another containing a dangerous chemical. It should be 
remembered that it is not necessary to run these risks, as, if the 
space above the surface of ether in a bottle contained nothing but 
the vapor of that liquid, there would be no bursting pressure at all 
until the temperature had risen above the boiling-point, 96^. — 
British Journal of Photography, 




BEHOVAL OF ITITSATE OF SH YBB STAIITS FROH 

COTTOir, LIHEH, Bto. 

GERMAN, Herr Grimm, recommends a solution of 
chloride of copper for the removal of stains from colored 
woven cotton tissues. Herr Grimm's mode of operating 
is to moisten the spot or stain to be removed with the solution of 
chloride of copper (prepared by dissolving oxide of copper in 
hydrochloric acid). The stain is thereby converted into a chloride 
of silver, and when the spot is subsequently treated with hyposuK 
phite of soda the whole dissolves, leaving the tissue unaffected. 
When the tissue is uncolored, and either cotton or linen, the stains 
may be better removed by first moistening the spot with a dilate 
solution of permanganate of potash to which some hydrochloric 
acid has been added, and when this has remained in contact for 
some little time the tissue is washed and treated with hyposulphite 
of soda. According to Herr Grimm, the employment of either of 
these modes of treating stains produced by nitrate of silver does 
away completely with the necessity of using cyanide of potassium 
for either of these purposes. 

We may remind our junior readers that quite as good a plan as 
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either of the above, and one nearly as generally applicable to the 
removal of these troublesome stains, is to treat the marks with a 
solution of iodine in iodide of potassium ; the silver stain is thereby 
converted into iodide of silver, and this is now readily removed 
from the tissue by soaking in hyposulphite of soda solution. The 
hyposulphite does not remove the stain as rapidly all the cyanide 
does ; but when given a little time, and with the previous iodine 
treatment, it is quite as effectual as the more dangerous though 
more energetic cyanide.-^CA«mica{ News. 




ON THE PBESEBTATIOS OF NEGATIVES DESTINES 
TO BE KirCH PBINTES FBOK. 

BT M. CLEMIfiKT SAKS. 

(Read before the French Photographic Society.) 

ANDSCAFE photographers who work the wet process are 
well aware that negatives, notwithstanding a coating 
of good protective varnish, often become unserviceable 
through the formation of minute spots after a certain period of 
continued employment ; even when the varnish used is of such a 
quality that the occurrence of accidents to the film need not be 
feared, the exposure of the same to dust is inevitable ; and small 
stereoscopic views from which large numbers of copies are required, 
once injured, yield nothing but prints covered with innumerable 
white spots. To restore negatives of this kind to their former 
flfCate, it is necessary to remove the varnish, to wash them, and then 
again to varnish them. But for these operations the collodion film 
is not sufllciently strong; it becomes detached from the glass, and 
in this manner very precious negatives are sometimes destroyed, 
which it is impossible to replace. 

For several years I have made a practice of subjecting my neg- 
atives to an operation which has had the efiect of preserving them 
in good condition j thus I have some ten years old, from which 
several hundreds of prints have been taken, and all of them pos- 
sessed of the same degree of clearness and beauty. In no work on 
photography have I seen the operation described, and my experi- 
ence may therefore be of some practical value. 
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My manner of working is as follows : The negative, inished 
and well washed (no trace of hyposulphite being allowed to re- 
main in the film), is coated with the under»mentioned solution : 

Water, 80 cub. cents. 

White of egg, 80 " 

Well shaken, and, when subsided, filtered. 

The negative is allowed to dry spontaneously. Attention must 
be paid to the proportions of water and albumen employed, for if 
the latter is in excess, the film of collodion, when dry, has a ten- 
dency to peel off, especially if the same has been much worked 
during development. 

The albumen having dried, the negative is plunged into a 15 
per cent, solution of silver, the silver bath used for sensitizing being 
employed for the purpose, if necessary. The plate remains In the 
silver solution for a period of thirty or forty seconds — sufiiciently 
long, indeed, to coagulate the albumen — and is then removed and 
passed into a bath of concentrated hyposulphite of soda. It is then 
again washed, dried and varnished at a gentle heat with a solu- 
tion of— 

Benzoin, 5 grammes. 

. Alcohol, rectified, . . . .100 ** 

When this coating of varnish has become worn out, it is removed 
by immersion in a bath of alcohol of the same strength as above, 
the negative washed, if necessary, and again varnished ; it is thus 
again restored to its pristine beauty. 



(Written for Photographio Mosaics. ) 

A FEW FACTS. 

BT CHARLES WA0B9 HULL. 

)HEBE are many of the little every-day items in a photog- 
rapher's experience, which he knows well are quite es- 
sential to success, but which, for unaccountable reasons, 
he never fully impresses on his memory. Some of the more im- 
portant the writer now proposes to submit to the consideration of 
his readers, and to follow such from the beginning to the end of 
the negative-making part of the operation. 
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GLASS. 

This should be flat, free of scratches and bubbles. If not flat, 
always use the hollow side for the fllm, inasmuch as the spring in 
the plate-shield will make the plate nearer flat, and not make it 
worse, as would be the case if placed hollow or concave side next 
to the springs. « 

If scratches or bubbles are upon the glass, coat that side ; the 
shadow then thrown by such will be less than if upon the back of 
the glass. Never use rusty glass ; from such the film, as it dries, 
often peels. No part of the whole operation is more important 
than cleaning the glass. 

COLLODION. 

It is quite impossible to give any general rule as to this ; each 
light having some peculiar characteristics, demands, in some way 
or another, a modification. As an almost general rule, equal parts 
of ether and alcohol, 95^, with 5 to 7 grains of cotton or 8 to 4 of 
Liesegang's papyroxyline, excited with about 6 grains of iodide of 
ammonium and 2} grains either bromide of potassium or cadmium. 
If contrasts are too heavy, and alone owing to the collodion, add 
of collodion, in which both iodide and bromide of cadmium alone 
have been used ; this usually softens, and adds very much to the 
roundness of the negative. 

DBYXLOPSR. 

This should be weak, and have added enough acid to make it 
flow evenly. A strong developer is likely to force up the high 
lights to such opacity as to destroy the negative before the details 
are well out. For children and quick out-door work a strong de- 
veloper must be used, even at the loss of half-tone. In develop** 
ing, hold the plate absolutely still ,- by doing so, the detail is bet- 
ter obtained and strong high lights avoided. 

FIXING. 

Wash well before flxing, or stains are certain to result ,* wash 
well afterwards, or the varnish will crack and split away from the 
film. Never allow hypo to drain from the corners of the plate 
upon the floor of your dark-room, else, when it dries, it will rise 
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up in fine dust and destroy every negative you make ; pinholes 
by the thousand will be seen upon every plate the dust touches be- 
fore development. Cyanide is as bad in that respect, and worse 
in respect to heaHb, if passed into the Inngs ; it should never be 
used except in the field, and only then when water is difficult to 
obtain. 

LXKSSS AKD CAMERAS.* 

No matter how good your chemicals, you will fail if your tools 
are poor ; the oamera must be light-tight, and work evenly and 
truly. 

Lenses are all-important ; they must havedeptb, field, and even 
illumination ; they must be made of glass as nearly white as pos- 
sible. If it is greenish or brownish, the image will appear well on 
the ground-glass, but, upon the chemicals, will be slow working, 
and always deficient in its rendering of details in deep shadows. 

Many lenses have both visual and chemical focuses ; this is 
easily discovered by the use of Mason's ingenious focimeter, a de- 
scription of which was published in the Philadelphia Photographer 
last year or year before. 

POSING. 

This all-important part of the photographer's duties, is under- 
stood by but few of the many who follow the business, but must be 
acquired by all who expect long to remain, and who aim to be 
among the first-class. This covers the lighting of the sitter, as 
well as his position upon the chair, and, in itself, is quite enough 
for a lengthy article. I shall only throw out a few general hints 
and name a few general rules. 

Place the object, at which you direct the sitter's eyes, some dis- 
tance away, or the elTect, if too near, will be a squint. 

If the side-light is too strong it will also produce the same 
trouble. 

Too strong a light upon the eye will also produce the effect of a 
stare. » 

Too strong top-light will render the shadows under the eyes, 
nose, and chin too heavy ; to avoid which, shade off by tissue-pa- 
per, or, otherwise, the top-light directly overhead. Persons with 
strongly-marked features should not be placed in a very strong 
light: it gives too much rigor and contrast; sit such in softer 
and more diffased light ; those with round, full faces under good 
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strong top-light ; to Buch yoa Are then able to give force and char- 
acter of ezpreMion. 

Vot a blondoi use a lomewhat dark background ; for a brunette, 
a lighter background : you will thue be able to give roundness and 
needed contrast. 

Backgrounds may be made of any shade by moying to or from 
the light ; thus, if you desire such light in color, place it so that 
the full force of the light will strike it broadly and evenly ; to 
darken, turn one end away, allowing the light to fall aslant ; the 
more you move the one end away the darker it will become. 

If you desire to make the now justly celebrated << Rembrandt 
Effects,'^ do not use, as has been recommended by some writers, a 
black background ; use the same that you use for any other work. 
Do not use a looking-glass for a reflector ; have the shadownside 
fully illuminated with a soft, welMitAised light. " Bembrandt 
Effect," is simply producing a photograph with shadow-side next 
to the camera ; it adds exceedingly to the roundness and softness of 
the picture, and, if well made, does not give any of that very dis- 
agreeable and unnatural broad light over the face, by which it is 
rendered flat and chalky. 

The reflector and counter reflector, invented by Mr. William 
Kurtz, of New York, as seen in the annexed drawing, is a capital 




aid to securing << Bembrandte.'' A frame, A, upon rollers, has 
within it a frame, B, held by the buttons at D ; through the hole 
at is seen the head and bust of the sitter. It is self-evident, 
that if the wings, B, E, are moved towards the sitter, a strong, 
reflected light can be thrown upon him, and any desired effect, 
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by skilful use, can be produced. These wings are hinged to the 
fraine,.A, as shown. The camera looks through the hirie at the 
sitter. If more than a bust picture is wanted, then remove the 
inner frame, B. The side neat to the sitter is lined with white 
paper ; tin foil has been tried, but does not suit as welL Wings 
at the top and bottom hare alsa been experimented with, but 
without any very good results. The nae of this reflector is about 
seven feet square oyer all. 

Some photographers pay too much attention to the dress of their 
customers, forgetting they have a &ee ; this Dsr too common habit 
must be changed by those who would make a reputation with the 
general public. 

In the now fashionable large head on the card-sise, always draw 
the focus welljifrtoard; if not, the back hair will be too sharp,- the 
whole eifect inartistic, the picture lacking roundqess ; also, for the 
reason that, if too tea back, the features will be out of proportion, 
the nose, mouth, and chin will be distorted and enlarged, thus, 
the drawing will be faulty. 
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TO WOEK AHB KEEP A NITEATE BATH HETTTEAL. 

BY WII^LIAII BILL. 

IIBST make the following solution : Nitrate of silver, four 
ounces ; water (distilled)* forty ounces ; iodide of potas- 
sium, six to ten grains. Mix, set in the sun to blacken 
twenty-four hours ; filter, and add twenty grains of cyanide of 
silver ; set again in sun twenty-four hoars, shaking occasionally. 
Test for acid with blue litmus paper. If there is no acid present, 
filter and use. Should it still be acid, add more cyanide of silver, 
shaking well, and keep it in the sun until neutral. After the bath 
has been in use for some time, it becomes acid from the collodion, 
and is less sensitive. Take it out of the bath-holder, boil for an 
hour, then add sufficient water to make the solution milky ; set it 
in the sun twenty-four hours, filter, and add nitrate of silver to 
bring it up to its original strength. Kow add the cyanide of silver 
(sun and shake as before), being sure to add enough to neutralise 
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all the acid prfiseaV wJuch. it will do better thim any othfir alkali, 
as it leaves no fogging effect, necessitating the use of acid to make 
it (the bath) work clear. The advantages of the above bath are 
shorter exposures, less harsh high lights, softer shadows, taiHr 
draperies than when an acid bath is used,— ^vantages not to l>e 
despised. 
To make e^amide qf aUoer, tak« of 

Water, 4 ounces. 

Cyanide of potassium, . . , . 2 " 

Dissolve, and to the cyanide solution add a strong solution of 
nitrate of silver until no more precipitate forms. Thus you havQ 
the silver in excess. Throw the precipitate into a filter, wash well 
by percolation, dry, pulverize, and bottle for use. 

Alcohol contains more or less organic matter, and that is often 
the cause of fogging when a neutral bath is used. Rectify the 
alcohol as follows, with stock silver solution, No. 1 : 

Finely pulverised nitrate of silver, . 60 grains. 
Distilled water, . . . . 60 drops. 
Alcohol, 4 ounces. 

Shake well, filter, and use. Now, to every thirty-two ounces of 
alcohol add fifteen drops of silver solution^ No. 1, sun the alcohol 
for twenty-four hours, filter, and use for making collodion. 

The following salted or iodized collodion is being used with this 
bath with fine results : 

Ether, ....... 6 ounces. 

(Silvered and sunned) alcohol, . • 6 << 

Bromide of zinc, 15 grains. 

Iodide of cadmiutn, .... 16 *' 
Iodide of ammonium, . . . . 30 ** 
Papyroxyline (Liesegang's), . . 60 to 80 " 

The object of the above bath and collodion being to purify both 
from all trace of organic matter, which, when present in either, 
requires the use of acid to overcome, thereby entailing insensi- 
tiveness. See that your dark-room, box, and plate-holders are 
light-tight, or light-proof. 
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XABBLB XASKDTOS OV TEE nOATIYE. 

^HEBE ftre but few photographers who bftve not remarked 
the appearance of this phenomenon upon their plates, 
and have yet been unable to explain its origin. The 
markings to which we refer are generally of a mottled or flowery 
nature, and appear upon the plate after sensitizing ; the lower por- 
tion of the film is more particularly attacked, although the centre 
is also sometimes marked, the defect being beht seen by transpa- 
rence before derelopment, or, if this latter operation has been 
somewhat vigorous, the stains are likewise apparent by reflection 
at the back of the plate, when they appear to be situated between 
the glass and the film. 

With very porous eollodion--«uch as is employed in the prepara- 
tion of dry plates — this phenomenon is never, or very rarely, pro- 
duced ; with other collodions it often occurs ; that is to say, if the 
operations are not conducted in a careful and uniform manner. 

A long series of researches and experiments, instituted with great 
care, has proved to me conclusively that these stains are due 
neither to the collodion, nor to the silver bath, nor even to de- 
fective cleaning of the plates ; the sole cause of their origin lies in 
want of care and attention on the part of the operator in sensitizing 
the plate. This is abundantly proved by the fact that it is possi- 
ble to produce and avoid the phenomenon at will. 

I have been enabled to arrive at the true cause of the irregu- 
larity, and a knowledge of the same will at once suggest the rem- 
edy. When a plate is coated with collodion, there is formed at 
the spot where the liquid is allowed to run off, a thicker accumu- 
lation than upon the opposite portion of the plate, and at this 
point, therefore, the collodion takes a longer time to set. If the 
plate is plunged into the bath in the position in whic^ it has been 
coated, a lateral ebbing of the liquid is brought about, and this, 
on flowing back after the complete immersion of the plate, produces 
a wavy motion, causing the fllm to rise at that point where it is 
still moist and but imperfectly adherent to the glass. This action 
naturally follows in a direction from the edge towards the centre 
of the plate. The raised, portions of the film, being where the col- 
lodion is thickest, are more Strongly iodized than those portions 
where the coating is thinner, and it is this inequality in the 
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amount of the iodide which gives rise to the mottled and flowery 
markiiigft utidfir dkoaaeiofii 

The defect is, indeed^ tety strongly pronounced if the plates are 
rapidly and abruptly plunged into the bath before being perfectly 
set, as the more agitated the solution the more decided is its action 
upon the film« Oa the other hand, if care is exercised in propef ly 
drying the plat^ and in immArsing them slowly and regularly, 
the phenomenon disappears altogether. Agitation of the bath 
while the plate is immersed fails to arrest the formation of the 
stains, as these are irremediably formed at the moment of the plate 
entering the liquid. 

, In order to control the eorreetness of my observations, I insti- 
tuted an experiment in another direction, the result of whidi leaves 
no doubt as to their a<>euracy. 

If the collodipnized plate is reversed ia such a manner that the 
more thickly coated portion is uppermost, the marble markings 
become of less frequent occurrence (if the- plate is immersed too 
soon and too rapidly), because the part exposed to the action of the 
wave is lesi Uiiek and more perfectly set, and the lifting of the fllm 
is therefore less pronounced. Another conclusive proof is afforded 
by the fact that if a plate is held in a diagonal manner to drain, 
the markings tare formed in the same direction and of correspond- 
ing intensity, according as the qpllodion on that spot is thicker and 
less perfectly set. If a plate is divided into two portions by means 
of a waxed thread, and oin»>half thereof coated before the other, 
so that the first portion is set before the last, and if the plate is 
then immersed parallel with the thread, the half first coated will 
be found to be quite dear, while the other is very far from being so. . 

Far the above reasons it is evident that the phenomenon cannot 
be produced if horixoatal baths are employed, where the liquid 
washes the plate uniformly, affecting alike the whole surface of the 
film ; a- riiang of the laUer is, indeed, impossible, on account of 
the liquid pressing down upon the surface of the plate. 

A collodion containing more ether than alcohol is less subject 
to the defect, on »oeount of its setting more quickly, and adhering 
rapidly to the plate : at the same time I would not recommend the 
exclusive use of a collodion of this description, from the tBct that 
it is always inferior in quality to that which contains an excess of 
alcohol, and because, as already pointed out, the stains or mark« 
ings can always be avoided by careful manipulation. — BtUUHn 
Beige de la Photographie, 
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BBMABKS TTPOV BBMOVIVfi VABnSH AVD . 
SETOXrOHDrO VB0ATITS8. 

BT F. 8T0BZE. 

is not unfirequently tbe cMe that it becomes expedient to 
remove the Tarnish from a flnished negative; either the 
image is too soft, or too vigorous, or the varnish has ab- 
sorbed a certain amount of silver. In all these cases the method 
generally adopted is to remove the varnish bj means of alcohol ; 
this is, however, a time-taking operation, and, moreover, a very 
uncertain one, for the majority of varnishes (whose principal in- 
gredient is bleached shellac) withstand even absolute alcohol to a 
greater or less extent, so that it is never practicable to strengthen 
or weaicen the negative subsequently. For this reason I have dis- 
carded the employment of pure alcohol, and have adopted, instead, 
the following mode of procedure : 

A solution is prepared of one part caustic potash in ten parts of 
water, and to this is added ten parts of aloohol. This liquid may 
be kept ready for use. A little of it is put into a glass, and poured 
on and off the nagative until the varnish ceases to flow, in a rip- 
pling stream. It is sometimes necessary to employ a fresh supply 
of the solution, when every trace gf the varnish will be removed. 
The plate is subseqneiHly placed under a ti^, and washed until 
the water runs smoothly off; it is then Unished, and may be dried. 

It will occasionally happen that, during the removal of the var- 
nish, a gritty deposit is formed. The surface of the plate may be 
cleansed of this by passing lightly over the film a large camePs- 
hair brush, during the operation of washing. If the manipula- 
tions are carefully conducted, no fears need be entertained for the 
safety of the plate ; although if the latter has received a coating of 
gum, albumen, or gelatine, previously to its being varnished, a 
greater guarantee is thereby afforded. 

If Uie varnish is removed simply by reason of its having ab- 
sorbed silver, there remains nothing to be done after the plate has 
become dry, but to re-varnish it. If, however, the negative is to 
be intensified, or rendered less dense, I proceed in the following 
manner: To bring about a reduction in the opacity of the film, I 
pour over the plate, previously to its being washed, a pretty strong 
solution of cyanide of potassium, to which an equal volume of al- 
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cohol has been added ; and as soon as the film has become sufii- 
ciently tntnsparent) wash it at once. A similar method is adapted 
for intensifying. For this purpoie I generally employ Sellers 
uranium intensifier, to which. I add a like volume of alcohol. If, 
however, pyrogallic acid and silver is to be used for intensifying, 
I wash the negative first, and then apply the liquids in the ordi- 
nary manner without any addition of alcohol. 

In removing the varnish from negatives, all retouching up<5b 
the film is, of course, washed off; without, indeed, the plate has, 
previously to its being varnished, been coated with a thin layer of 
some cementing material, upon which the retouching has taken 
place. As a suitable material for this purpose, I would recom- 
mend either one part of gelatine, dissolved in twenty parts* of 
water, or ten parts of albumen, ten parts of water, and one part 
of caustic ammonia. 

The compound last-mentioned is particularly well adapted to 
the purpose, for the most delicate pencil-retouching is possible on 
a negative coated with it. This preparation is also suitable for 
manipulation with a brush, and possesses the great advantage that 
after varnishing the retouching does not appear darker than be- 
fore. At the same time, I should remark, for the information of 
those who have but little experience in the matter, that all plates 
which it is desired to coat with gelatine or albumen before being 
varnished, should be kept, somewhat soft and transparent, as, on 
the drying of the two preservative coatings, the plate gains in 
vigor. 

This mode of proceeding I can confidently recommend to all 
those who print many copies from their plates. The retouching 
is shielded from injury by the varnish, and if the latter is of good 
quality, the plate may be even washed with safety. If, again/ as 
in winter often happens, the varnish absorbs silver, the plate may 
be unvarnished without risk of injuring the retouching, which has 
cost so much trouble to apply. — Licht. 



A BTBOKG developer for an under-exposed negative, and a wiak 
one for a fully-exposed negative. 
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OV THE SEOOYBBT 07 GOLD FBOX THE TOHINO 

BATH. 

BT P. "W. BABT. 

T a late meeting of the South London Photographic So- 
ciety, the following subject was drawn from the <* ques- 
tion box :" << What is the best method for recovering the 
gold from the toning bath?'' Hr. Hart was requested to open the 
discussion on the subjecti which he did in the following remarks : 

In reply to the question from the box? — "What is the best 
method for recovering the gold from old toning baths? '' — I have 
to state that I generally proceed by first rendering the inert solu- 
tions of gold add with sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid; then I 
add a hot saturated solution of sulphate of iron, till the solution 
ceases to be rendered cloudy by any further addition. I then let 
it stand in a warm place for subsidence before pouring o£f the clear 
waste solution, and add a few drops of iron solution to make sure 
that the gold has been completely deposited. This having been 
ascertained, I drain off as closely as possible, and wash with three 
or four changes of acidulated water, and finally with plain water. 
The precipitate will now consist of metallic gold and chloride of 
silver. 

In order to get the gold in a separate state, I prefer to reduce 
the chloride and bring the metaU into a button, and add about 
three times its weight of silver. I then pour it out into a pan of 
water, and collect and dissolve in nitric acid. The gold will be 
left as a dark brown powder. After decanting the nitrate of sil- 
ver solution, it is repeatedly washed with distilled water till the 
washing gives no indication of silver on testing with a chloride. 
I now drain off the water closely and dry at a gentle heat, finally 
bringing the powder to a low, red heat, when the powder will take 
a rich golden hue. 

If the mixed precipitates of gold and chloride of silver are not 
reduced and melted, but treated at once with hot hydrochloric 
acid, to which nitric acid is added at different times till efferves- 
cence ceases, then the solution must be largely diluted with water, 
in order to counteract the property that hydrochloric acid and con- 
centrated chlorides have of holding chloride of silver in solution ; 
then, to get at the amount of gold, it must be repreclpitated. 
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IH-DOOR ASS Qiri-SOOB HIVTS. 

BT NITRIC ACID. 

CERTAIN and ready way of taking a collodion potitiye 
fllm from the glass, on paper, may be acoomplisbed witk 
the aid of a solution of shellac — in naphtha and some 
common lampblack. Dissolve the shellac in the naphtha to about 
the consistence of varnish. This will make an article known to 
house painters as << Patent Knotting.'' Mix some of this with a 
small quantity of lampblack, and apply the same with a soft brush 
to the collodion film. When dry, coat a piece of thia paper with 
the same preparation, and lay it also on to the blackened collodion 
film, pressing or rolling it well and firmly down with a rounded 
stick or ruler. When about three parts dry cut to the shape with 
a sharp penknife, lift up a corner, and with a camel-hair brush in- 
troduce between the glass and film a few drops of water ; continue 
the lifting gently, and by degrees, when the film will peel away 
from the glass clear, clean, and unbroken ; gum or paste down on 
cardboard ; put in a press or under a weight, and allow to dry. 
These films, when so prepared and taken off, c^n be colored in oil 
or powder, varnished, mounted on cards, or inserted in trays or 
cases, with or without glass ; look remarkably well ; can be sent 
by post, and are, as far as fair and recuonable wear and tear goes, 
indestructible. 

The Pruning Knife and Photo La$90. — In going out to take views, 
a large pruning knife, a quantity of strong string, and a pointed 
pole will be found invaluable ; views and picturesque bits, church 
windows, etc., are often marred and spoilt by some small unsightly 
branch or twig that will get in the way. By throwing a line over 
the same lasso fashion, pulling down, and fastening back, or if 
necessary, chopping off with the strong pruning knife fastened to 
the end of the pole, you will make short work of a troublesome 
intruder, and in many cases add materially to the value and beauty 
of the view. — The Illustrated Photographer, 



Think while you work, and practice what you know. 
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THB DEVBLOPIR. 

BY X. DTTITMOBE. 

HEN oar negatiyes bloom out gradually and evenly, 
until every detail is apparent in the shadows, and the 
highest lights are suAciently opaque, vre congrttulflfe 
ourselves upon having hit the right and most desirable formula. 
The proportion of each chemical bears a proper relation to its fel- 
low, and the process throughout works harmoniously and pleas- 
antly. The developer that will give the greatest range of tone, 
other things being equal, is the developer par excellence. Range 
of tone depends in a great measure on the fineness of the deposited 
silver that composes the image, and is somewhat independent of 
strong or weak solutions. We all know the former produces softer 
and the latter pictures with greater contrast; still, neither of them 
will produce perfect results unless the deposited metal be in a state 
of the most minute division, — the finer the better. The color of 
the negative depends entirely on the quality of the deposited silver. 
The finer the deposit the more non-actinic the color ; therefore, 
possessing the power of producing greater range of tone, if the 
deposit be coarse there is always a loss of detail in the shadows of 
the prints, the more attenuated layers not possessing suflScient force 
to obstruct a proportional amount of light. However they may 
appear on the negative, this is the reason why frequently a nega- 
tive will not produce such good prints as might be expected from 
its faultless appearance. 

I may here remark that the use of an acid sample of sulphate of 
iron invariably tends to produce a coarse deposit, and will never 
produce so great a range of tone as a non-acid isample. This kind 
of sulphate— the acid kind — ^is readily distinguished by effiorescing 
instead of oxidizing on exposure to air and moisture. 

I formerly used to advocate the employment of a great variety 
of developers, but have of late considerably modified my ideas on 
this matter. One strength of developer for summer and another 
for winter is nearly all that is required in general use for land- 
scapes, portraits, or reproductions. Of course, occasions will arise 
when a special developer may be an advantage, — then by all means 
adopt it ; but, in a general way, one kind is all that is necessary 
for the copy of an engraving or a delicately-modelled portrait. I 
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believe the difference in the subject to be copied may be equalized 
for development by difference in exposure. 
Economy is an excellent thing, but a mistake if applied to the 
, sparing use of the developer,— especially in large work, which, of 
all kinds, requires a steady, copious, unhesitating application. 
Never mind a little waste ; a great advantage will compensate for 
it; and, rest assured, there will be plenty of silver left to make the 
image. All that is required is a proportional and even deposit, 
which is certain, if the plate have received the right exposure, of 
making a good negative. Mark the difficulty of copying a pencil 
sketch on white or gray paper — to cover the whole of a l|trge plate 
to the edges, keeping an equal intensity throughout-^if the eco- 
nomical, method of development be adopted. But use it with a 
lavish hand ; see that the whole plate is covered with one unbroken 
flow of developer — never mind the silver washing off— and you 
will succeed in obtaining an evenly and accurately-developed nega- 
tive. The same rule applies to a picture full of lights and shadows ; 
but in this case uneven development is not so observable on account 
of the subject preventing an easy comparison of Its different parts; 
whereas, in the first instance, any difference is very conspicuous. 
Once obtain an evenly-developed negative, and the intensity is 
readily managed. On the other hand, begin with an irregular de- 
posit, and the after-intef sifying is rarely satisfactory. — Bead before 
the N. L. P. A. 




Oir THE PBSSEBVATION OF NEGATIVES. 

BT WILLIAM KNGLAND. 

NY suggestion bearing on this subject will, I am sure, be 
welcomed by any unhappy sufferer who, like myself, is 
destined to make the disagreeable discovery, from time 
to time, that "a thing of beauty" is not always "a joy forever," 
particularly when one takes hold of a valuable negative which has 
been stored away for some time, and discovers the fact that its 
beauty is destroyed beyond redemption. I presume most photog- 
raphers have met with these misfortunes, and will readily under- 
stand the nature of the injuries alluded to. I refer to the splitting 
of the filmf ^^^ formation of minute cracks all over the picture, or 

7 
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the iUm itself riling inl^ ridges. This last, by the way, I have 
seldom seen with my own negatives, but some photographers ex- 
perience this form of disease only ; others, like myself, are more 
afflicted with the former, whilst some few^operators claim exemp- 
tion from all kinds of disorder. As I do not hi^pen to belong to 
the last-named fortunate class, oases of necessity have compiled 
me to endeavor to find out the cause, or discover a preventive, of 
the evils before mentioned. No doubt one, and perhaps the 
primary, cause of the deterioration of negatives is insufficient 
washing ; yet when every possible care has been taken, we cannot 
be quite sj^re that our negatives are safe. 

I think the suggestion made by Mr. Spiller, a short time since,* 
to store the negatives, or the boxes containing them, in a sort of 
Norwegian cooking apparatus, or receptacle lined with felt or 
other non-conducting medium, is likely to be a valuable idea. 
This plan, would, no doubt, be a protection against sudden changes 
of temperature, and, to some extent, also against moisture. I have 
made many experiments with the view of finding a perfect pro- 
tection for the-negative ; but no plan has proved quite reliable. 
I feel convinced that the varnish alone cannot always be depended 
upon ; for I have tried many samples, and in no ease have the 
negatives been entirely preserved from injury, though some have 
become spoilt sooner than others. I think if we could cover the 
negatives with a substance calculated to hermetically seal up the 
film, so to speak, when out of use, a step would be gained ; and 
with this view I have been led to try the coating of the film with 
white wax. This can be very conveniently effected in the follow- 
ing way: Dtesolve virgin wax in oil of turpentine to about the 
consistence of thick cream. Apply this composition with a plug 
of cotton- wool to the varnished negative before putting it away in 
the plate^box. When again required for use, slightly warm the 
negative, and rub the surfiace with a piece of clean cotton- wool. 
The wax is easily removed, and the sur&ce presents a niceiy 
polished appearance, and, at the same time, any dirt that may have 
been adhering to the negative is removed with the wax. Plates 
protected in this way I have purposely subjected to very rough 
treatment, such as extremes of temperature, moisture, and exposure 
to strong acid fumes, without the slightest injury resulting. I feel 

■■ " ' ■ ■ ' " ■ '■ ' ^' ' ■ ■' 

"ff Y«ar-Book of Photography, 18<(9, page 87. 
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very eanguine that by waxing the negatives before storing them 
away an efficient protection will be afforded. As a final remark, 
I may say that I have never known a negative to become spoilt 
by the splitting of the film so long as it remained in the pressure- 
frame and was constantly printed from. On this point I can 
speak decisively, as some of my negatives have been in constant 
use for many years, and not a single instance of injury of the above 
description has occurred. This seems to prove conclusively that 
it is only necessary to protect the negatives from atmospheric in- 
jpiuences when not in use. — The Photographic Journal, 




(Written for Photographic Mosaies.) 

NOTES OH PHOTOaBAFHIHO SMALL OBJECTS FOB 

THE STEBEOSCOPE. 

BY O. G. MASON. 

)AGH year, since the invention of the Stereoscope by Sir 
David Brewster, has marked some advance in its intro* 
duction, not only for amusement and recreation, but for 
the higher and nobler objects of education and enlightenment, until 
it has become a necessary adjunct to the telescope and the micro- 
scope ,- showing us the true form and configuration of the distant 
world which we examine with the first, and the wonderful sym- 
metry of the myriads of organisms, of which, without the aid of 
the latter, we should have but a faint conception. 

The name of Brewster has a choice corner in the memory of 
thousands, who neither know of, nor care much for his other and, 
to many, greater discoveries. He who gave us a little instrument, 
now within the reach of all, so simple that a child may use it 
successfully, yet so efficient that it noiselessly and instantaneously 
transports us to distant cities and other climes, and preserves for 
us the beautiful forms of long past years, both animate and inani- 
mate, is certainly worthy of being remembered. Beside the pleas- 
ure which we gain through the *< wonderful wooden-mounted 
spectacles," there comes positive knowledge, demonstrations of 
facts, which we could gain in no other way. The relation, size^ 
and location of various objects, the different parts of th« same 
object, and the true connection of one with the other, are often 
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matters of quegtion, until their fixed images are examined in the 
stereoscope. 

During the last few years the photographer has been liberally 
patronized for stereoscopic work ; yet there is one class of stereo- 
scopic pictures very seldom seen in market) a class which would, 
if well made, meet with ready sale, and add materially to the in- 
come of the producer, yiz., stereographs of small objects, say from 
one-eighth to six inches in size, hundreds of beautiful specimens 
for which may be found scattered through the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, and are produced on every hand through the 
agency of the various arts and sciences. We occasionally see 
stereographs of bouquet8,'^.baskets of flowers, or floral wreaths and 
crosses; a]^ as the list en4s .at>out there, some may suppose that 
the pro^j^^^il^lal has been exhausted. 

How mai^^Ppjj^^Qeai stericographs of butterflies in their wonder- 
ful variety, drt^^^Kes, bees, beetles, and the almost countless 
objects* of insect life, enough of which our own country furnishes 
to employ the photographers of the world? Or who has yet seen 
tbe crystalline realm in the stereoscope? It is not necessary to 
reduce huge cubes of ice to three by three inches, in order to show 
the beautiful work of the crystal builders. 

By proper arrangements, small, delicate material may be used, 
and the stereograph made to full scale of the original, or with but 
little reduction, and in many cases may be much enlarged, show- 
ing beauties not visible to the unaided eye. 

A few dollars will furnish the established photographer with the 
extra pieces of apparatus necessary for adding greatly to his stock 
in trade, and the acquisition of much valuable personal knowledge, 
provided he is a careful observer, which oZ^^ooef photographers are. 

Pirst, he must discard in this small work the ordinary or double 
stereoscopic camera, and substitute in its place a single camera, so 
that he will in a measure work somewhat in the style of those who 
many years ago made the first pictures (daguerreotypes) for such a 
purpose. 

Second, he should provide himself with a table or equivalent 
apparatus, which will admit of a free motion of the object at right 
angles with the axis of the lens, and having a provision for swing- 
ing the back end of the camera along a graduated scale upon the 
segment of a circle, the centre of which is at all times directly, under 
the lens. The lens should be of rather long focus, as such lenses 
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have greater penetration or depth for such work ; in many cases 
the one-half and four-four, or whole size portrait combination, give 
excellent results. 

The principal parts of the apparatus are essentially like that de- 
scribed and figured in the January, 1869, issue of the PhUadelphia 
Photographer; but for stereoscopic work may be of such simple 
construction as may be well made by any ordinary carpenter, at a 
cost of two or three dollars. The form and method of working 
the apparatus will be readily understood by the following diagram 
and description. 






A is a straight board about six feet long, upon one end of which 
are rigidly fixed the two uprights B, at a true right angle, and so 
rebated or grooved as to admit of the board being raised or 
lowered, and held in place by the set-screw D. 

Upon this board C are fastened two guides, in which the plain 
board B ha||ft free lateral motion, the amount of which, to the 
right or left of the centre, is shown by a small scale, marked on 
one of the guides, as seen in the diagram. Upon this board E the 
object to be photographed is fastened, or it may be laid upon a 
small shelf, attached to the board at pleasure, and, as will be seen, 
the object may thus be moved either up or down, to the right or 
the left, by the motions described. 

F is a board which has a free motion along the surface of A, so 
that it may be run toward or from the object. Upon this board is 
laid the board G, which serves as the bed or support of the camera. 
Q is attached to F only by the loose pin H through the tongue I. 
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This pin ihoald be directly under the lens, when the camera is in 
positioni and if lenses projecting to various distances from the front 
of the camera are used, a series of holes are made in the tongue I 
into the board F, so that the pin may invariably be under the Una, 
On the other end of G- a point or mark is made, in such a position 
that a line drawn from it through the pin H would hlX exactly 
below the centre of the scale on the guide of the board E ; this 
point or mark serves as an index, showing the position of the 
camera and the degree of movement to the right or left on the 
simple scale drawn on F, as shown. 

With an apparatus so constructed we may proceed to work in 
the following order : First, see that the index-marks or points on 
the boards £ and G are at the centre or zero of their respective 
scales. We then place our object on the centre of E, and our 
camera on G, and proceed to focus the image, the size being regu- 
lated by the movements of F, carrying G and the camera nearer 
or further from the object. After obtaining a satisfactory size 
and focus of image on the ground glass, we slide the board E to 
the right, according to the size and nature of the object, the 
amount of motion seldom exceeding one inch, and often not one- 
fourth of that distance. Now, by looking at the ground glass of 
the camera, we find that the image does not occupy the centre or 
proper position, but may be made to do so by moving the back end 
of the board G to the left, the pin H being the centre around 
which it swings. 

When the image again occi^ies the proper position on the 
ground glass, the reading of the two scales should be noted, and 
a negative made. Then by moving the object-board E an equal 
distance to the left, and swinging G with the camera back across 
the centre of the scale to a corresponding point on #e right, the 
image will be found to occupy the proper position, and makes no 
fiirther focussing for the second negative. 

By cutting to size and mounting the two negatives on glass, as 
is usual before printing, we produce that which, from the nature 
of the case, would be impossible with the ordinary stereoscopic 
camera. 

A single trial will be sufficient to convince any one of the "ease 
with which such work may be done. The apparatus is very effi- 
cient in ordinary work for copying small pictures by removing 
the board G, and placing the camera on F. 
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OTTT-DOOK WOBE-HINTS FOB BEOIITirEBS. 

BY J. C. L. 

)T is of tlie utmost importance to make sure, at home, of the 
perfect working of the apparatus and chemicals. We have 
frequently met photographers out of doors, looking tired, 
vexed, and worried, because, on arriving at the scene of their la- 
bors, an obstinate bath would not work, or the plates were found 
too large for the slide. A little care would have saved all this 
vexation, and it is vexatious, indeed, to find that, after a long 
journey, the day's work is spoiled through some slight defect 
which might have been remedied in a few minutes before starting. 

The camera should be well looked to first of all, for it will often 
happen that, during the winter it may have become warped or 
split, so that the slide will not fall easily into its place, or that a 
stray.ray or two of light will get into it. We have found it a 
good plan to carefully line the inside of an out-door camera with 
black velvet at the commencement of the season, so as to exclude 
any light which might otherwise find its way to the plate through, 
say, a screw-hole, and also to prevent reflection from the sides of 
the box. 

It is a good plan to take the camera out into the brightest sun- 
light, and expose a plate as long as possible as a test, not removing 
the cap from the lens. Should the plate fog under this test, look 
out well for a stray hole in the camera, which is probably the 
source of the defect. 

We need not here enter into details as to the tests for the chemi- 
cals, as they are too well known to need recapitulation ; but we 
may observe that they should be in the most perfect Izondition. 
When one is at home, with all the resources of the laboratory at 
hand, a defect can readily be remedied, but, out in the country, 
the case is different : if we fail then we fail for the day, and the 
time is lost. Beside this, to really succeed with a landscape is a 
difficult matter, and, if the best results be required, nothing should 
be neglected or overlooked. Every precaution having been taken, 
we may, in fancy, travel to the chosen spot, in wood, or lane, or 
field, and proceed to work. 

JBefore deciding where to erect the tent, it is well to spend a few 
minutes in a tolerably careful examination of the spot. It often 
happens that there will be a score of pictures within five minutes' 
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walk of a place where the tent may be fixed, and it is better to 
make it as nearly central as may be, to save moving it about. 

When possible, set it up on a slight slope, the highest part of 
which should be in front o^ the tent ; the water used will then 
run away from the feet of the operator. If this be not done, very 
few washings will convert the ground into a puddle, dirty uid 
unpleasant to stand in. 

When all is ready set up, camera, bath, developer, plates, and 
all set handy, take a damp cloth or sponge and carefUUy dust the 
inside of the tent and camera, clean the lenses, and allow all to 
settle for a few minutes before coating a plate. 

During this time, a good point of view may be selected, from 
which to take the first picture. This operation cannot be too care- 
fully performed, for upon this hinges the success or failure of the 
work. It is no use to photograph a poorly-selected view well, 
for it will only be, at the best, a good photograph, quite a differ- 
ent thing from a good ptciure, a fact, we fear, which is frequently 
lost sight of by many photographers. It will be found that a differ- 
ence of a few inches in the point of sight will often make a vast 
improvement, and too much care cannot be exercised. The result- 
ing picture will show whether the photographer is only an opera- 
tor, or really an artist. 

If the temperature is very high, it is a good plan to carry a 
couple of pieces of white calico, one for the tent and one for the 
camera. If these be damped with cold water, and placed over 
them it will be found much cooler in the tent, and the plate will 
keep longer in the camera. In forest scenery a very long expos- 
ure is often required, especially if the most picturesque effects are 
desired. The most lovely bits are generally to be found in dark, 
out-of-the-way corners. It is difficult to secure these, it is true, 
but it is certainly not worth while to take a bad view because it is 
easily done. A bit of good, solid, dark foreground subject often 
makes a picture, but it is difficult to secure detail in this without 
danger of losing some of the effect in the distance. A highly 
bromized collodion, not too thick, and giving much detail, with- 
out intensity, will be found best for this. Be very careful as to 
intensifying. Many forest scenes are utterly spoiled by over-in- 
tensity of the negative. When the full detail is obtained, care- 
fully examine the effect, and only intensify when it is absolutely 
required for artistic effect. 
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If possible, ooftt your plates in the open air instead of in the 
tent ; you will find the comfort of this in the course of a long day's 
work. In fact, the fixing and final washing may all be done out- 
side, and fresh air will be found more conduciTe to good work 
than the heated atmosphere of the tent, which often knocks up 
one who is unused to it in a few hours. Open the tent and let the 
air blow through it after every plate, and it will keep fresh all 
day. 

We will conclude these few hints by remarking that it is im- 
portant, while working out of doors, not to hurry any of the oper- 
ations. Those used to studio work will find a tent awkward to 
work in, and it is only by care and steady working that this diffi- 
culty can be overcome. When a few plates have been worked, 
the tent will be as handy as the well-appointed dark-room at home, 
but, if once the operator gets "flurried,*' there is an end of suc- 
cessful work for the day. 

Above all things, it is important to rest satisfied with nothing 
short of the most perfect results. Examine the view to be taken 
well before operating ; then, when the negative is made, see that 
it represents the beauties of the scene as nearly as may be in every 
detail ; and, if it does not, go to work and take another ; and if 
you only obtain one good picture in the day, you will be better 
paid in the end than if you had made six inferior ones. — The 7Z- 
ImtraUd Photographer. 



OH EZFOSUrBE. 

BY S. DITKMOBK. 




(he time of exposure is of the utmost importance, — more 
so than many feel inclined to admit who leave the de- 
velopment to remedy any little mistake in this respect. 
When a properly-timed negative is developed, it is very difficult 
to injure it by keeping the solution on the plate ; but, should it 
have been either under or over-exposed, risk of fogging is greatly 
enhanced. If possible, do not hurry the exposure at any time, es- 
pecially in bright sunlight, where not the light but the shadows 
require most consideration. 

The axiom, "take care of the shadows and the lights will take 
care of themselves," is very important to recollect, but frequently 
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neglected. There u so much temptation to expose too mpidly in 
sunlight that one yields to it occasionally and under-exposes. There 
is also much difficulty in accurately determining the strength of 
the shadows under the ever- varying tints of sunlight. To judge 
accurately of this matter requires considerahle practice and a great 
deal of observation. Practice, and practice only, can be the 
teacher. *< Let not the light lead you to judge incorrectly of the 
depth of the shadows/' is a repetition, in other words, of the adage 
aforesaid ; for its importance can be scarcely overrated, varying, 
as all shadows do, with the quantity and color of the light. 

Every photographer knows the more white clouds the more rapid 
the exposure, for the reason that the shadows are reduced in inten- 
sity by reflections. The contrasts are, therefore, less, and the ex- 
posure for both lights and shadows more equalized. It occasionally 
happens that every effect of light and shadow is reversed in the 
negative, the sunlight actually becoming the shade, — ^an anomaly 
seemingly impossible, but proved a short time since by Mr. Bej-' 
lander, who, in the open air, produced a portrait in which the sun- 
lit side was the shadow side, or, more accurately, the darkest side. 
In explanation, I must say that the color of the setting sun was 
orange-yellow, and the light reflected from the blue sky more ac- 
tinic in character than the direct rays of the sun ; hence the result. 
If, therefore, direct light can result in the representation as of 
shadow in the photograph, at some period there will be a balance 
between the two, where a sunlit landscape, with apparently bold, 
strong shadows, would be represented in the photograph as entirely 
destitute of them, — the effect being that of a gloomy day. This 
extreme would be rare, ho doubt ; but, coming as it does within 
the range of possibility, shows that extraordinary and unexpected 
differences may exist between the natural effect and photogra^^iic 
reproduction. Photographers should, therefore, cultivate the 
knowledge of colors, to enable them to judge correctly between 
the apparent and real intensity and force of light and shadow. 
The educated eye would tide over difficulties and not know them, 
that the uneducated would And a rough and unsatisfactory track. 
Guesswork, though it may be occasionally right, is at best but a 
wasteful and precarious method of arriving at a result that may be 
attained surely and certainly, without waste of time or material, 
by systematic and careful observation. 

There has been so much written and said about the manipula- 
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tionft requisite for the production of a good negative, that I will 
not tire you hy going through a number of directions that can be 
read in any good work on the subject. I will merely glance at a 
few manipulations for which no special rules have been laid down, 
and that 1 have found to answer well in practice. 

For keeping plates moist some time in case of a long exposure, 
or having to take the plates a distance before and after exposure, 
my favorite remedy is glycerine, mixed with two parts of distilled 
water, fifteen grains of nitrate of silver, and a drachm of acetic 
acid to the ounce. With this mixture coat the plate after sensi- 
tizing, drain, and it is ready for use. Success depends on the prep- 
aration of the mixture and purity of the glycerine. You will say, 
" Of course it will j" yet many have tried and failed to get good 
results. 

The purity of the glycerine is the first thing to be ascertained, 
and it may be determined in this manner : Place a little to be tested 
in a small bottle, adding thereto a few grains of powdered nitrate 
of silver. If the glycerine be a suitable sample it will remain for 
twenty-four hours without undergoing any perceptible change if 
kept in the dark ; whereas, if impure, the silver addition will 
render it almost immediately brown and muddy. Of course, a 
sample of this kind must be rejected, as its use would only plunge 
the photographer into diflSculties. Having once satisfied ourselves 
that the glycerine is all right, add the water, silver, and acetic 
acid ; place the whole in the sun for a few days, or until there be 
no further deposit; filter, and the preservative is ready for use, and 
will last in good working condition till used up. I have some in 
first-rate condition now that has been made and frequently used 
for the last two years. 

For very long exposures I prefer to wash the plate with distilled 
water previous to the application of the preservative. I fancy, by 
so doing, there is less inclination to fog. I must tell you there is 
a gradual diminishing of sensibility, so that at the end of six hours 
three times longer exposure is required than during the first hour, 
and this is about half as long again as with the ordinary unpre- 
pared wet plate. 

If re-intensification be required, pyrogallic and citric acid may 
be used, with the addition of twenty-five per cent, of acetic acid. 
This is required on account of a great tendency to stains and dis- 
coloration these plates have, if long kept. The acetic acid seems 
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to be quite a panacea for this kind of evil. Should a plate become 
stained by any chance (either with or without the preserver) during 
re-intensification, it may be partially remedied if very bad, and 
quite if only slightly, by pouring over the thoroughly-washed 
plate a saturated solution of bichloride of mercury, then again 
thorough washing. This may be repeated several times if neces- 
sary, alternating with a dose of cyanide. Very stained and dis- 
colored pictures can thus be rendered serviceable that would other- 
wise be perfectly useless. 

I will not longer trespass on your patience, for, as I have al- 
ready said, I do not suppose I have told you anything particularly 
startling or new; but if' I happen to have suggested or re-sug- 
gested anything that will be of assistance in a case of difficulty, 
the purpose of this paper will have been answered, and I shall 
congratulate myself that I have not taken up your time to no pur- 
pose. — Read before the N. L. P. A. 




OH CLEAHIHO GLASS PLATBS FOB PHOTOOBAFHIC 

PITBPOSES. 

BT L. O. KLXFFXL. 

OB cleaning new plates I proceed in the following man- 
ner : Upon a rough, unplaned board, the plates are laid 
side by side, convex surface uppermost.^ A mixture, 
consisting of equal parts of sulphuric acid and water, is prepared in 
a saucer, and, by means of a pad of old linen or flannel, rubbed 
upon the surface of the plates in turn. When the last has been 
so treated, the plates are turned over, and the acid applied to the 
reverse sides. Many photographers immerse their plates altogether 
in acid, but this is an operation which I do not recommend, inas- 
much as more acid is required, and the purpose to be effected (viz., 
the solving and removing of the dirt and grease) is much more per- 
fectly performed by rubbing tp and fro upon the surface. 
When the last plate has been treated with acid, I lay them all 

^ Only plate glass is perfectly flat, the other descriptions being bent in 
a slight curve, which increases with the size of the plate. For this rea- 
son, in order to obtain sharp definition, the convex side should be used 
for the reception of the image, as this surface approaches in form to that 
of the lens. 
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(beginning at No. 1) in a large vessel of water, changing the latter 
once or twice, and washing the plates separately witli a cloth. If 
the plates have been properly washed, the water will flow eqtially 
and without impediment, over their surface, when removed from 
the vessel, and this is a sure sign of the absolute purity of the 
plates. The principal part of the operation follows next, viz., the 
drying, which must be very carefully attended to, for it is only 
possible to obtain a perfect result when the whole surface of the 
plate is damp ; if the glass has dried in places before being rubbed 
with the cloth, the result will be imperfect. The old linen used 
for drying and polishing, ought, previously to its employment, to 
be boiled with soda crystals, for the purpose of removing any grease 
contained in the fabric. Two or three of the plates are placed to 
drain upon filter-paper, but should not be allowed to stand long 
before being taken in hand upon the drying-table, which is covered 
with several thicknesses of linen, worn soft and porous by long 
usage. Several pads of soft linen are laid convenient to hand, and 
with the first the greater p'art of the moisture is removed from the 
glass, placed upon the table convex surface uppermost ; the plate 
is then quickly shifted to another and drier part of the table cover, 
and, with a second cloth, rubbed briskly and heavily until all trace 
of moisture has disappeared. The glass is then reversed, and the 
same operation repeated. 

It is important that the operation of drying should not be com- 
pleted at the spot where the plate is first laid upon the cloth, as 
the latter, being damp at that point, will moisten the second cloth 
used, which will thus be incapable of drying the glass surface. 
Plates cleaned in this manner are in every way ready for use, but 
may, if it is considered desirable, receive a further polish with col- 
lodion or alcohol. 

Old plates should be cleaned by immersion in water, and washed 
without employment of acids, and then cleaned in the same way as 
new ones. If the old plates have been varnished, they must be 
placed for twelve hours in hot, strong soda-lye, and then cleansed, 
also without acids. Care must be taken to .remove the old collo- 
dion attaching to the edges, which is best done by means of a piece 
of soft leather. 

The cleaned plates are best stacked close against one another, 
without any insertion of paper between them. — PhoiographUche 
MittheUungen, r 
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OV EXPOSVEE. 

BT O. R. GREBN. 

(Read at a meeting of the Liyerpool Amateur Photographic 
Asiociation, May 25th, 1869.) 

)0 definite rule as regards time can be laid down for expos- 
ure. I advise every person to adopt some ideal standard 
of sensitiveness. Most persons who have worked with 
wet plates adopt the exposure required for them as the standard. 
If it be wished to try the relative rapidity of plates differently- 
prepared, I think it is better done by using a carrier in a large 
camera, so that the plates can be placed side by side. If the 
camera be then pointed at a subject equally illuminated, you will 
be certain they will receive the same exposure, and can Judge of 
the relative merits of the plates accordingly. It was in this way 
that I became convinced of the rapidity of the coUodio-bromide 
plates, which, if developed within a week, require about three 
times the length of exposure I should give for wet plates i but, if 
I thought of keeping them a month or six weeks, I should expose 
for at least double the time, and so on for a longer period. 

It is extremely difficult to judge of the exact amount of light re- 
flected from a landscape — say, on two similar cloudless days at the 
same hour — so much depends upon the amount of invisible aqueous 
vapor in the atmosphere, which reflects the light into the shadows. 
I think the best plan is to notice the amount of illumination in 
the shadows of the picture on the ground glass, and judge of the 
exposure required accordingly. I And the eye is better able to 
form a correct judgment in this way, than by looking at the land- 
scape direct. If you wish to avoid having dark patches in your 
pictures, take care of the shadows and leave the lights to take care 
of themselves till you use the developer. Err on the side of over- 
exposure rather than on the opposite. You may, to a certain ex- 
tent, correct the former by after-treatment, but no skill will com- 
pensate for insufficient exposure. 



HuRRT is a great hindrance to good manipulation. 
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ITEW HETHOD OF TREATIHO A DISCOLOBED 

FKINTINO BATH. 

BT W. ENGLAND. 

HEN the silver solution has become red or discolored 
from repeated use, pour into a porcelain evaporating 
dish, supported on a gas or other convenient stove, and 
raise the liquid to the boiling-point ; continue the ebullition for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, at the expiration of which time the 
organic matter will have been precipitated or destroyed. After sub- 
sidence and cooling down to the ordinary temperature, the nitrate 
bath, however much discolored before this treatment, will be found 
once more quite clear and bright. If the solution should be re- 
quired for immediate use after boiling and cooling, filtration can, 
of course, be resorted to in the usual way. Those who adopt this 
method will be surprised at the large amount of albumen which 
becomes dissolved by the nitrate bath during once or twice using, 
and which, by the simple method above-described, will be coagu- 
lated and precipitated in the black deposit, which should not, of 
course, be wasted, but thrown into the receptacle for silver resi- 
dues. I may also mention that it is necessary to measure the 
silver solution before boiling, so that an equivalent amount of 
water may be added to replace that lost by evaporation. If it be 
suspected that the bath is below the standard strength, the whole 
or a portion of the water may be omitted. I feel sure that those 
who once adopt this method of treating the discolored solutions, 
will forever discard the use of kaolin, as b.eing a much superior 
and efficient system of purification, less troublesome, and more 
economical. — The Photographic Journal, 



(Written for Photogrsphio Mosaics.) 

THE TEA DBT PBOCESS. 

BY H. J. NEWTON. 

^HE preliminary steps necessary to prepare the collodion 
film for dry plates has been so often written, that it can 
now be dispensed with in giving a new process for pro- 
ducing negatives on a dry sensitized film. I would recommend. 




A«>- 
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however, tliat the plate, after the usual waahingB, be placed for 
one or two minutes in a two or three-grain solution of chloride of 
sodium, and then washed under the tap before immersing in the 
preservative solution. I would also say to those trying the dry 
formuliB, to disregard the advice, so often repeated, that a very old 
collodion is necessary. 

Always use the collodion and bath that will make the best wet 
negatives. I have intimated that I have a new process. The 
things new consist, however, mainly in the preservative and de- 
veloper. 

The preservative is a strong decoction of Japanese tea. Put two 
large tablespoonfuls into a bowl, and pour on ten or twelve ounces 
of boiling water ; cover over and keep hot for one or two hours ; 
then filter, and it is ready for use. Put no saccharine matter or 
any other substance into it. I would take the opportunity here 
of saying to those using coffee, that in my hands much superior 
negatives are obtained by using the coffee perfectly free from any 
other substance. The developer which I use is made as follows, 
and in the order given : 

Water, 16 ounces. 

Gelatine, 16 grains. 

ProtoBulphate of iron, .... 1 ounce. 
Double sulphate of iron and ammonia, 1 << 
Glacial acetic acid, . . . .4 drachms. 

Ammonia, 16 drops. 

Tartaric acid, 16 grains. 

This developer should be kept in the dark, as it becomes color- 
less in the light and worthless. It will keep for months in the dark, 
but in a few weeks it becomes opalescent, as the gelatine com- 
mences to precipitate; but in this condition it works finely. In 
time the gelatine will go down, but the developing quality is not 
materially changed. After the plate is exposed, wet the surface 
thoroughly, and then cover it with the developer ; pour this off 
into a small dish or Wide-mouthed vial, and again on to the plate. 
This should be repeated several times, to secure evenness of action. 
Pinally, while the developer is on the plate, put two or three drops 
^of a ten-grain solution of silver into the dish or vial used, and again 
pour the developer into it, and again on to the plate. The picture 
will appear and go forward almost as rapidly as on a wet plate. 
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Add silver, if required, to give it the requisite intensity ; fix in 
hypo with more gold and silver in it, which will prevent its being 
reduced in fixing. 



(Written for Photographie Mosaies.) 

THE WHOLE STOBT. 

BY SDWABD L. WILSON. 

^HILE there is no end to the formula offered for pro- 
ducing photographs, the whole secret, after all, is in 
adopting some reliable method, and in sticking to, and 
persevering in, it, conservatively, until you make it work to suit 
you. Use the best you can get of everything, and then what foU 
lows is the whole story : 

NITRATE BATH. 




Water, 86 ounces. 

Nitrate of silver, . . . . 3 " (troy). 
Iodide of potassium, ... 6 grains. 

Filter, and if you prefer it acid to having it neutral, a few drops 
of nitric acid, C. P., will accomplish your desires in that direction. 



COLLODION. 



Ether, . 

Alcohol, 

Iodide of ammonium. 

Bromide of potassium, 

Papyroxyline, 



5 ounces. 

6 " 
50 grains. 
20 " 
20 " 



DSYELOPER. 

Water, 64 ounces. 

Protosulphate of iron, . . . 4 " 

Acetic acid, 2 '* 

to every 14 ounces of iron solution. 

FIXING SOLUTION. 

Hyposulphite of soda. 
With the above the best of results may be secured. 

8 
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For prinUng albumen prints use the following 

SXVSITIZIKO gOLXJTIOir. 

Water, . . . ... 16 ounces (fluid). 

Nitrate of silver, . . . 2 << 

Separate one-flfth in solution, and add liq. ammonia until the 
brown oxide of silver is redissolved, and then add it to the other 
four-fifths again. Add G. P. nitric acid until all precipitate is 
dissolved. 

TOKINO BATH. 

Water, 82 ounces. 

Acetate of soda, 60 grains. 

Table salt, 60 " 

Chloride of gold, 4 <« 

Where black tones are desired, add four grains of nitrate of 
uranium. If warm tones are" desire^, omit the uranium. Both 
the gold and uranium must be neutralized, before adding to the 
other solution, with bicarbonate of soda. 

FIXING BATH. 

Water, . . . . - . . .82 ounces. 
Hyposulphite of soda, . . . . 6 " 
Carbonate of ammonia, .... 1 ounce. 

This is the whole story. Test it without haste, carefully, thought- 
fully, earnestly, perseveringly, and always regarding cleanliness, 
and you mu9i produce good work. 



..*■*«• 



HOW TO MAKE A BACKGEOVND. 

BY J. G. LEAKE. 

^BOCUBE a frame of wood of the required size ; about 
eight feet high by seven wide will be that most generally 
useful. This should be strongly made, and not less than 
one inch and a half in thickness. Qver this strain tightly a piece 
of stout calico or sheeting, nailing it closely round the edges. Next 
obtain some white lining paper, which may be bought at any 
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paperhanger'8, and paste it tightly oyer tbe oaxiTaB, letting the 
edges lap over about an inch, and being careftil to avoid creases. 
When thoroughly dry, take some of the brown paper, known as 
"carpet paper," which may be procured at the upholsterer's in 
sheets about five feet wide, and of any length, and haying cut it 
to the length required, damp it thoroughly on both sides. Now 
paste the edges for about six inches round, and the lining paper 
also, except in the centre where the join will be, and lay the large 
sheet carefully on the frame, which should be laid flat for the pur- 
pose. Having pressed out all air-bubbles, and pressed the paper 
tightly down round the edges, next cut a strip wide enough to 
cover the remaining space; Damp as before, and having pasted 
this all round, lay it down smoothly, taking great care with the 
join. Should any paste be squeezed out of the join, wash it off 
with a large soft brush and plenty of cold water. It will be as 
well to wash the background all over when it is completed, under 
any circumstances. Allow the frame to remain flat until the 
paper is thoroughly dry, when it will be quite flat, and, if properly 
done, the join will be scarcely perceptible. It is better to make 
the join the upright way of the background. This brown paper 
makes an excellent iscreen, coming a very good color in an ordi- 
nary room ; but if required of ^a different color, it can be altered 
by the following method : Melt some common size in a saucepan, 
and add to it an equal bulk of warm water. Strain it, and with a 
large soft brush lay a good <^Ut over the paper. When quite dry, 
paint it with the following mixture : Common size and water in 
equal parts ; to which add blue-black, whiting, and Venetian red, 
as required for thickness and color. Strain while warm, and set 
it aside until cold, when it is fit for use. Lay it over with a large 
flat brush as quickly as possible, and smooth it, after the whole 
surface is covered, by brushing it in a vertical direction, if possi- 
ble in one stroke from top to bottom. 

The above makes a capital mixture for coloring the furniture 
and accessories of the studio. When to be used for this purpose, 
it should be mixed rather thicker than for the background. As 
all distemper colors dry very much lighter than when mixed, 
they should be tried by painting a small surface flrst. The color 
can then be altered by adding more blue-black if too light, or 
whiting if too dark. 

The distemper colors are best for backgrounds, but some prefer 
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what is called << flatting," for furnitare and aceessories. To pre- 
pare this, take dry white lead, or, if a little gloss is no objection, 
the ordinary ground white lead, and lampblack and Venetian red. 
Mix until the required color is obtained, add a littW japanner's 
gold siae, and dilute with turpentine to a convenient thickness. 
No oil should be used, or the paint will dry glossy. 

Flatting is the most permanent when it has to be handled much, 
but for all ordinary purposes distemper will be found to answer ; 
and it possesses the advantage of being the cheapest. — The 7ZZi«s- 
iraM Photographie Almanac, 



PKiirrnro. 

BY ALIQUIS. 




|HERE need be little hesitation in using any of the re- 
spectable makers* paper, but it is best to procure those 
sorts which have a good body of albumen on them, and 
all kinds of cheap resinized papers should be carefully avoided. 
They spoil your bath, and almost Invariably give dubious prints 
— sprints that hang, as it were, in doubt between a kind of vigor and 
absolute weakness. For cartes, and small pictures, paper which has 
the albumen well on the surface is the beet ; but for larger pictures, 
those particularly with a tendency to harshness, an albumenized 
paper which shows by a flattish surface that the albumen has sunk 
.well into the pores,, is perhaps to be preferred. Your paper being 
chosen to the best of your wisdom, the next business is to silver 
it. In doing this, great care should be taken to have the paper 
perfectly dry before it is put on the bath. Even though kept in 
a dry store-room, it will be found that it has contracted a con- 
siderable amount of moisture from the atmosphere, and it should, 
therefore, be dried thoroughly, sheet by sheet, immediately before 
putting on the bath. If this be not attended to, you can never 
promise yourself immunity from the vexation of dull prints. In 
fact, the whole operation of sensitizing should be conducted as 
much as possible with a view to keeping the silver image upon the 
surface of the paper. This not only renders the impression in 
every way more brilliant, but also easier to tone, fix, and wash, 
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and affords, I believe, a greater warranty of the resultiiig print 
being permanent. 

* Too many sheets, as my readers are well aware, ought not to be 
silvered upon the same surface of the bath. <* But how many will 
be too many?'' Two. The bath ought to be gently agitated to 
change the surface after each sheet has been removed, especially 
if the removing has been done as it ought to be, viz., very quietly 
and slowly, so as to lift as little as possible of the liquid. Some 
printers waste baths enormously by whipping the sheets off much 
as if they were pulling them out of the fire. After hanging a 
short time to drain, the sheets ought to be dried and kept dry. No 
prints can be good taken on damp paper. The backs of the pres- 
sure-frames, therefore, should be kept well dry, as dry as the at- 
mosphere of a comfortable room, so as not to cause the paper to 
expand and pucke^. If due attention be paid to these little 
matters, the difference in your prints will astonish you, particularly 
if you have been << awfully bothered with ugly, mealy prints, in 
dull, damp weaUier." 

There is another advantage also in keeping the paper dry, and 
that is, it does not become yellow so rapidly. Paper kept care- 
fully dry will print tolerably well several days after sensitising. 
I will conclude this paper with some memoranda on the silver 
bath. 

It should be made with as pure silver as can be got, i. «., with 
silver as free from acids and inferior compounds as can be obtained 
at ordinary market prices. That known as double crystallized is, 
when good— and any respectable dealer keeps it good, I believe — 
the best for this purpose. There is no need to use distilled water 
if you have water of ordinary purity at hand; but if you have any 
doubts upon that point, by all means use distilled. 

It is the wisest and most economical plan to allow your bath to 
remain in the sensitizing dish, to which you should provide a cover, 
in order to prevent dust and evaporation. Skim the bath carefully 
before commencing to sensitize, to remove any gum that may have 
gathered on the surface. 

When the bath discolors, or becomes so clogged with organic 
matter as to show signs of fermentation, or when the prints begin 
to show a bluish, veiled appearance on the surface while being 
impressed, bottle it carefully, and treat it with a good dose (from 
ten to twenty drops, according to need) of -a strong solution of 
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p«rmaikfAnMe of potash. It will do no harm, though iHghtly in 
excess of the organic matter in the bath with which it is to anite. 
After shaking the bluish-black liquid which results from thif 
addition well up, it may bo immediately filtered dear. I believe 
the bath will be found to be now as good as when new^ certainly 
as good as if it had had alkali added, and stood a fortnight in the 
sun. 

Finally, as long as you can, by purging, get an old bath to do 
duty, never make a new one. It u possible to recover all the 
silver contained in a discarded bath ; but it is very doubtful 
whether you may have the time, the means, or the skill to do it. 
We must be economical in these times. — From The lUusirated 
Photographer. 



THE POSE. 

BT H. P. SOBINSON. 




^O'SOt experience will show that the two sides of every face 
differ. This is very evident in many faces ; and in all, 
however regular the eyes may seem, or however straight 
the nose may appear, close observation will discover that one side 
is better than the other. It is this side that should be taken. 
Even in a full or nearly full face, this variation should always be 
noticed and taken advantage of. 

In photographic portraiture the face should, as a general rule, 
be turned away from the light. If the face is turned to the light, 
however delicate the half-tones may be, the line of the nose will 
be partly lost in equal light on the cheek behind it. Painters oc- 
casionally represent faces in this position as regards the light, but 
then they have the advantage of color to produce relief. The only 
exception to this rule — that the face should be turned from the 
light^is in the case of a profile, or the profile showing a glimpse 
of the off eye when the nose comes clear against the background. 
For these reasons — that is, because it is necessary to choose which 
side of the face is to be represented, and because the face must be 
turned from the light — it is well to have a studio so constructed 
that the light can be obtained from the right or the left. In a 
ridge-roof studk), with one side glass and the other opaque, both 
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ends nhottld be available for use. It is alio well to have it siiA- 
oieatly wide to enable tbe operator to work diagonally, and thus 
*get a modification of tbe sbadows witbout the ubo of reflectors. 

Having decided tbe side to be taken, wbicb also determines tbe 
general direetion of tbe light, tbe next consideration is that of 
attitade. As regards tbe position of tbe bead, Burnet observes : 
(( Every one who takes tbe trouble to reflect must perceive that all 
faces contain two points of view, where tbe character is more or 
less developed,— a profile, and what is turned a front view ; and 
that tbe seat of a strong likeness lies sometimes in one greater than 
in tbe other. They must also perceive that what is called a three- 
quarter view of tbe bead gives the artist an opportunity of repre- 
senting both; independent of wbi«b advantage it has a greater 
variety in tbe forms, and gives an opportunity for introducing a 
greater breadth of light and shade, and also of showing tbe ear, 
which is often a beautiful feature.'' « 

A single figure should be complete in itself; it should not ap- 
pear as though it had been cut out of a group, and it should be 
incapable of having another figure added to it without injury. 
Tbe bead being tbe chief object, every line should be composed in 
relation to it, and tbe student will find the rules of pyramidal 
composition invaluable to him here. He must consider contrast 
of lines and balance, variety, repose, and, above all, unity and 
simplicity ; beariug in mind that tbe head is the principal object, 
to which everything is to be subordinate, which is to receive tbe 
sharpest focus, the highest light, and tbe chief attention ; after 
which, tbe bands will claim consideration. Tbe bands will be 
found very useful in repeating, in a minor and subordinate de- 
gree, tbe mass of light presented by the face. They have the ad- 
vantage, in one respect, of not being of so much importance as 
tbe face. They may be displayed (always witbout afiectation) if 
they are fine in form, or they may be bidden if necessary. 

The action of tbe figure should be that which is most common 
to tbe individual ; such a position as shows it to the best advan- 
tage. ^No violent action should be allowed; no appearance of 
strain. Some photographers seem to think that grace consists of 
twists, and make spirals of their figures, especially ladies, by caus- 
ing them to turn their heads over their shoulders, and try to look 
down their backs out of the corners of their eyes. Tbe absurdity 
and affectation of this position is caused by exaggeration. A posi- 
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tiOB approaching to it, bat without the strain, is exceedingly 
graceful if the figure should be sufficiently easy and pliant to allow 
of this pose. It cannot be too strongly impressed on the student 
that the possibilities of the figure must be considered before the 
attitude is chosen ; every figure will not allow of CTery attitude, 
any more than a decrepit old man of eighty or ninety could per- 
form the feats of a skilful acrobat. Some figures are graoeftil in 
one position, while they would be awkward in another ; probably 
•till more graceful in a figure it suited. However graceful a figure 
may appear which hss cost some eiFort in the sitter to attain, it 
does not compensate for the unaffected air and repose deriyed from 
the head and body placed in one direction, as we see in the grand 
portraits of old men by Titian, Vandyke, and Raphael. 

The student will do well to observe attitudes assumed in every- 
day life, and adapt them to his art. When he sees a beautiful atti- 
tude, let him speculate upon the cause of its being beautiful, and 
he will find that it depends for its effect on its consistency with 
the rules of composition ; and although these rules will not supply 
him with imagination sufficient to enable him to perpetually in- 
vent new arrangements, he will find they aid him very materially 
in giving expression to his inventions, and will prevent him being 
extravagant or exaggerated in his arrangements of the form. He 
should also store his mind with incidents suitable to his sitters, 
and he may then, perhaps, be able to give less occupation to the 
eternal book we see in the hands of photographies almost as often 
as a roll of paper is represented in the statues of statesmen. 

A vignette head, when nothing more than the head and shoul- 
ders is seen, should never convey the impression that the sitter 
was lounging in a chair or leaning on a table ; the reason being, 
that as the table or chair is not visible, the figure would appear 
out of shape and deformed. As a general rule, the shoulders 
should appear level, as though the subject was standing. A little 
variation between the direction of the head and shoulders will 
always give variety and animation. The lighting should be more 
delicate than that suitable for other portraits, and the background 
should always be light. If the white margin to the vignette be 
very slightly tinted in the light after printing, the delicate effect 
will be increased ; but, when this is attempted, it is usually over- 
done, and then the effect becomes heavy, and worse than if the 
white paper had been left pure* 
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In conolusioii, make it a confltant practice, before removing the 
cap from the lens, to first give a rapid glance at the sitter, to see 
whether the outline of the figure composes well, that the light and 
shade is massive and round, and that there appears some indication. 
of the expression you desire on the face of the sitter. If there is 
a lack of either of these qualities, do not waste jour plate until 
you have got thmn before your lens. — Pietorial Effect in Photog^ 
raphy. 
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DEFECTS IN THE NEOATITS-CAUSES AND 

REMEDIES. 

BT LAKS PBICX. 

)T is well to acquire the habit of never passing an imperfection^ 
and not resting satisfied until in all the various processes the 
one causing it has been discovered. 

The first defect we will notice is of frequent recurrence ; it is a 
general obliteration of the forms of the subject in an opaque flm^ 
which prevents them from being clearly distinguished, in what- 
ever direction they may be viewed. This is termed ^'fogging,'' 
and is caused in a variety of ways. It may result from the unskil« 
ful use of the developer itself; if it is of too great strength in warm 
weather, when it should have been reduced in power by the addi- 
tion of distilled water and acid, fogging will ensue ; or, at a more 
moderate temperature, prolonging the time of development beyond 
a certain limit, will cause the same blemish. If weakening the 
solution in the one case, and shortening the development in the 
other, does not remedy the evil, the nitrate bath must be tested for 
alkalinity with reddened litmus or turmeric paper.* 

If its condition is found satisfactory, i. e, neutral or just acid, 
which will be seen by its allowing the reddened litmus paper to 
retain its color, the fault is not there. If it restores it to its former 
tone it is aXkalinet and a drop or two at a time of the dilute nitric 
acid must be added ; testing between each change with the blue paper, 

* Blae litmus paper, when nsed to test for alkalinity, is first reddened. 
This is best done by taking oat the stopper of an acetic acid bottle, and 
holding a strip of the paper in the fumet inside ; it will immediately 
ohange firom bine to red. Actual eontaet produces a less sensitive test- 
paper, its texture being eompletely saturated with the powerful aeid. 
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10 as not to exceed the quantity neeesiary, which will he when 
the paper is tinged with red. Stir with a glass rod during the 
time, that the drops of acid may he equally distributed ^rottghomt 
the hath solution, and their action not confined to the mere surface. 

When there is only a very •lighi tendency to fog, it is better 
not to touch or alter the bath ; by using a more highly colored 
sample of collodion perfect clearness of definition will be restored 
to the film, whilst at the same time every plate of such quality of 
collodion that is dipped will tend gradually to displace, more and 
more, the small tendency to alkalinity existing in the bath. 

Indeed, with such a combination and balance of properties, an 
add collodion and a neutral bath, most excellent qualities are pro- 
duced in the picture; the bath, on the one hand, possessing the 
power to accelerate the action and delineate the difficult colors or 
obscure radiations from the subject ; whilst its inclination to fog 
is bridled by the acid state of the collodion, which keeps the gen- 
eral definition of the plate and its darks and half-darks bright and 
clear. 

Should the bath, when tested, be found in good condition, the 
fault may be with the acetic acid ; if it is deficient in strength it 
will not moderate sufficiently the action of the pyrogallic or iron 
in the developer : on adding about a sixth to one quarter more than 
its original proportion to the solution clear plates will be obtained ; 
for extreme heat use citric acid. When not arising from these 
sources, fogging may be caused by diffused light having acted upon 
the film either in the operating-room, the slide, or the camera, or 
from the reflection of light from bright surfaces in the studio, or 
portions of sky acting directly on the lens. Carelessness in the 
operator, viz., handling the nitrate bath dipper with dirty fingers, 
contaminated by contact with the developing solution or fixing 
hypo, will creep down the dipper into the bath solution ; any mess- 
ing or allowing splashes of chemicals to fall into the bath must be 
avoided; it should be kept rigorously covered with a loose cap. 

An old bath has occasionally a tendency to fog, from the accu- 
mulation of organic matter and presence of oxide and nitrite of 
silver ; the best remedy in this case is to replace it by an entirely 
fresh one. 

Lastly, and more frequently than any of the preceding causes, 
over-exposure at large apertures of double lenses is a fertile source 
of this imperfection, especially when used in the open air and their 
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•iur£acM oarelMsly exposed to the action of diffuBed light. ThiB 
eepeeially applies to the portrait , orthoscopic, doablet, and rapid 
rectilinear. Shads the front of ike lens more compleielp. One gen- 
eral line of demarcation exists in fogged plates, which materially 
assists the operator in discovering the origin of the evil : it is that 
when fogging proceeds from imparity in the chemicals it is on M« 
eurfaee, and is removable by gentle friction with the linger. If 
it has been produced by over-exposure or diflfiised light it is in the 
body of thefUmj as much as any portion of the subject itself, and is 
incapable of removal. 

The next blemish we will notice, is the direct opposite to the 
fogged appearance on the plate : it is the insensitivenees evidenced 
by the too great quantity of bare glaes seen on the plate ; this is 
caused probably by acidify of the bath, which must be tested for 
it ; if there, its presence will be denoted by the greater or less de- 
gree of intensity of the red color which it imparts to the litmus 
paper, and according to the proportion, so must the quantity of 
the alkali, applied to rectify it, be regulated. Bome operators 
recommend ammonia for this purpose ; the writer advises drops of 
a solution of carbonate of soda, dissolved in distilled water, to be 
used in preference, having found it in practice give much better 
results. It must be applied very gradually, and the test-paper 
and stirring-rod used as mentioned before. 

If on testing the bath its acidity is not considerable, and the 
operator has been working it with a rather highly-colored collo- 
dion, instead of meddling with the bath the balance before men- 
tioned can now be restored in the contrary direction — namely, by 
using the most neutral sample of collodion at hand, which will be 
found as efficacious in restoring sensitiveness, and giving delinea- 
tion of forms in the bare portions of glass, as the acid collodion 
was in clearing the obscured plate.~*3fanua^ of Photographic Ma^ 
mptUation. 



HOW TO SENSITIZE THE PAFEB. 

BY JABSZ HUQHXB. 

ILL your dish, to the depth of not less than half an inch, 
with a 60-grain nitrate of silver solution made as usual. 
Cut your paper to convenient sizes suitable to your neg- 
atives, and lay it, if it is albumenized paper, on its glazed or 
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albumenized side downwarda on the earfiRee of the silver eola- 
tion ; if it ii. plain pepeTj lay it on its smoothest side. When it 
has lain for about a minute, lift up one corner with the pinoers, 
and, if there are any air-bubbles, remove them ; replaoe the sheet, 
and allow it to remain five minutes on the solution, then lift it 
oif, taking care no solution runs over the back, and subtend it, 
with an American clip, to a line, in a closet or other dark place, 
away from the light, where it can dry spontaneously. It is then 
ready for use. 

Your paper ready, place your negative in the printing-frame, 
collodion side uppermost — be sure the glass is quite clean— and lay 
the paper on it, prepared surface downwards ; put a few sheets of 
blotting-paper behind it ; next put the hinged back in its place, 
and secure the whole tightly with the screws or other fastenings 
provided. 

It is essential that the paper should be in very close contact 
with the negative to produce a ** sharp '' print, and you must ob- 
serve that this pressure is uniform, to prevent breaking it. 

Expose it to the light, and allow it to remain until printed. 
How long this operation will take, depends on the power of the 
light and the density of the negative. In summer, a very short 
period is sufficient ; and, in winter, a whole day or longer may be 
required. To know how it is proceeding, undo the fastenings on 
one side of the frames and, by lifting up half of the hinged back, 
you can, without disturbing the position of the negative and paper, 
examine the latter, and observe its progress. First, the general 
outline is marked ; then, the deep shadows ; next, the lighter 
shades ; and, finally, the delicate half-tones. By these latter you 
must be guided. You must print till they are not only clearly 
out, but a few shades deeper than you would like them, because, 
in the subsequent operations, they will become lighter, and, unless 
you make this allowance, your print, when finished, will not be 
deep enough. A little experience will tell you how dark you 
should print. In printing portraits, you must judge entirely by 
the head; get out all the half-tones clear and distinct, so that the 
ultimate picture shall show the features nice and round, not bur- 
ied in black shade from being«over-printed, or pale and flat from 
under-printing, but just such soft gradations as will make a pleas- 
ing likeness. This depth obtained, take it out of the printing- 
frame, and it is ready to be toned and Jixed. The operations of 
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preparing the paper, putting it into the printing-frame, examin- 
ing it, and taking it out, together with the toning, should all he 
done either in yellow or very dull white light ; for, although the 
excited paper is not nearly so sensitive as collodion, yet a strong 
light, especially sunshine, will quickly spoil it for good printing. 
— The Principles and Practice of Photography, 




DEFECTS IH PAPER PSIHTS. 

BY JABSZ HUGHES. 

)HE paper doe$ not print equally aU over ; has marbled or 
mottled spots, — The silver solution is too weak, or the 
paper has not been floated a suflicient time. If the «t^- 
ver-meter be used, and the strength kept up to at least 60 grains, 
this defect will never occur. 

The printf when finished^ has a disagreeable yellow Hnt^ and, on 
looking throughj yellowish'brown opaque patches are seen, — The 
print is not fixed ; the hyposulphite is too weak, or has been in 
use too long, or the print has not been immersed long enough to 
dissolve the chloride of silver. 

The whites and blacks are very bHlliant, but a deficiency of detail 
in both, — The negative is at fault, under-exposed. 

The prints are weak^ cold^ and slaty, — Under-printing and over- 
toning are the general causes. The hyposulphite solution may be 
too strong. Over-exposed negatives produce weak prints, defi- 
cient in proper contrast. 

The prints are gray and mealy, — Over-toning and defective 
paper. 

Bed tpotSy streaks, and markirtgs, — Defects In the paper, or the 
albumenizing, or both. 

Prints wiU not readily tone, but remain of a brown, leathery hue, 
— ^Toning bath too alkaline ; chloride of gold deficient in strength ; 
the toning bath exhausted ; the paper kept too long before being 
printed on, or, after being printed, kept too long before toning. 

Metallic smears, spots, stains, finger-marks, etc, — These defects 
nearly always arise from bad manipulation, handling the paper 
with dirty fingers, allowing solutions to splash, putting the paper 
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on a dirty table, dust and dirt in the printing-framei or on the 
pads used in the latter, or similar causes, or they may occur from 
bad paper. — The Prineiplea and Practice of Photography, 




(Written for Photographic Mosaics.) 

THE MAGIC LAHTEElSr IIT ITS BELATIONS TO 

PfiOTOOBAPHT. 

BT EDWARD L. WILSON. 

OB ages the magic lantern has attracted the attention of 
the philosophical and the curious. But for ages the great 
difficulty of producing a concentrated light of sufficient 
Intensity, and picture slides of sufficient excellence, has operated 
against its extensive use. 

An efficient and convenient form of lantern with cheap and cor- 
rect slides, such as only the photographer can produce, is more and 
more a felt necessity, among those who appreciate the value of 
visible illustrations. 

A single glance at a good picture gives a truer and a more last- 
ing impression than pages of description, even though committed 
to memory. 

The approximation of the current literature of the day to ancient 
hieroglyphics is philosophical. It is highly appreciated by young 
and old ; by the ignorant and by the learned. 

Our educational system has undergone a marked revolution. 
Object teaching is now in vogue. Diagrams, pictures, and the 
objects themselves, when practicable, are now brought to bear in 
schools of every grade, and on subjects of almost every variety. 

As a means of imparting instruction and of affording rational 
amuseipent the lantern has peculiar advantages. 

A small picture, seen by passing it from hand to hand, seems 
comparatively tame ; but when presented to all eyes at once, en- 
larged to life size and to life-like appearance, it is viewed with 
cumulative enthusiasm. It arrests the attention as when ^Hhere 
came forth fingers of a man's hand, and wrote upon the plaster of 
the wall in Belshazzar's palace." 

The projected pictures can be enlarged or contracted to suit cir- 
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cnmstances, or be nmde to <* right and left face'' with magic 
facility. 

There is none of the gloss of varnished surfaces to put the picture 
<Mn a bad light." 

There would be great inconvenience in mounting and changing 
real ten-foot picture frames and drawings on the wall ; but lantern- 
slides slide in place conveniently and produce no disturbance among 
the spectators. These real ten-foot frames and drawings, would 
also require much space for storage, and be liable to much damage 
while overhauled in makin^selections ; while picturenglides can be 
safely kept in small space, and selections can easily be made. 

Moreover the manufacture of slides for the lantern promises to 
be a remunerative branch of business, which makes our subject 
more interesting to photographers. 

For large public exhibitions a chemical light is essential to suc- 
cess ; but for ordinary occasions Mr. Marcy's Sciopticon, an im- 
proved magic lantern with a coal oil light, gives very satisfactory 
results. Its invention and introduction are among the new things 
of the year. It gives such a strong light, and is so portable, that 
it must open up a field for slides, and thus prove a help-meet to 
photography ; and the two combined impart much pleasure and 
instruction. Photographers should then begin to direct their at- 
tention towards the collection of suitable subjects. 




DABE-BOOM *' DODGES/' 

BY J. C. L. 

^HE GLASS. — " Take a plate of glass, clean it, and coat 
with collodion." Such are the directions given in one 
or more of the almost numberless ** guides'' on the 
royal road to photographic eminence ; or, if anything more be 
added, it is in the shape of a footnote to the effect that plates of 
the usual sizes can be obtained at Messrs. A. and X.'s photo- 
graphic emporium, but not a word about the quality or kind of 
glass to be used, or the failures likely to occur through the use 
of an unsuitable material. 

Now we happened to visit the studio of a well-known photog- 
rapher the other day, and were surprised to ^nd him busy with 
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one of his boys cleaning and arranging plates. Each plate was 
examined and carefully placed in a grooved box. Inquiring bow 
it was that our friend could afford to spend valuable time on a 
matter which seemed to be of small Import, we were informed that 
it was really a saving. "For," said he, <*I find some of these 
plates rough on one side. Kow if I coated that side I should lose 
all the time, labor, and material which will now be expended in 
taking a aueeearftU negative. Beside, several glasses in this packet 
are cracked about a quarter of an inch into the plate. This would 
probably not be noticed except in a good light, and if a negative 
were taken upon one of them, it would be broken as soon as pres- 
sure was applied in the printing frame ; so I spend my labor to 
save it.'' Thi», then, is evidently a dodge worth thinking of. 

Coating the Plate with Collodion, — We need not refer to our 
friend the text-book on this point. We all remember how we 
learned the paragraph treating of this operation by heart, before 
attempting so arduous an affair as it then seemed to us ; and we 
also recollect how gloriously we failed, and got more collodion up 
our coat-sleeve than we kept on the plate. But even when we had 
mastered the operation much remained to be learned. 

Many a plate was rejected on account of a small bubble or frag- 
ment of dried collodion which drifted out of the neck of the bottle. 
The dodge was to at once coat the plate again before pouring off 
the whole of the superfluous liquid, so as to carry the fragment off 
the plate, but it was a long time before we learned this trick. 
Now we often adopt it, in fact always when the collodion is thin, 
and it is very useful indeed. Some years since, when working 
positives upon the enamelled iron plates, we found this to be the 
only way in which we could get body enough to make a satisfac- 
tory picture. 

Always coat the plate so that the upper part — that first coated 
— may be used for the sky or upper part of the negative. This 
will be best because it is mostly smoother and thinner than the 
end from which' the collodion is drained off, and beside the ad- 
vantage of having the more heavy portions of the plate disguised 
by the more prominent parts of the picture in the foreground, the 
thinness of the film will give rather less density in the sky, and 
more at the bottom of the picture, where it is frequently wanted. 

Bath Dodges. — To some photographers the nitrate bath is a con- 
stant source of trouble and difficulty. *' How do you keep your 
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nitrate bath in order?" we were asked the other day. << Simply 
by leaving it alone," was our reply. The fact is that if a pare 
sample of nitrate of silver be used, a bath will work well at once, 
and if left alone and not messed about, will keep in order to the 
last drop. Nevertheless some care is required, and we will de- 
scribe the << dodges " we adopt to keep the bath up to the mark. 

The first thing required is to mix a good quantity of solution, 
say twice that which the bath will hold. This will effect a saving 
both of time and silver. Having done this, coat a plate with col- 
lodion, and leave it in the bath all night. In all probability you 
will have a bath in good order in the morning. Should there be 
a slight tendency to fog, add a drop or two of dilute nitric acid ; 
but be very careful not to put too much, for the more nearly 
neutral the solution is the better, both as to sensitiveness and 
quality of the negative. When the solution is working well leave 
it alone, and keep to one collodion. If you use a glass bath, which 
is best, make a mark about an inch below the usual level of the 
solution, and as soon as that quantity is used, fill up to the old 
level with new bath. This will keep up the strength of the bath, 
and mostly prevent the undue accumulation of ether and alcohol, 
as well as the supersaturation of the solution with iodide of silver. 

Do not filter the bath too much. If your plates are cleaned 
well, and the solution is kept well covered from dust, once a week 
ought to be enough, except in case of accident, or when a very 
large number of plates are excited. Perhaps a better plan than 
filtering is to pour the solution into a clean bottle over-night, and 
in the morning to replace it in the bath, pouring it back very care- 
fully so as not to displace the sediment. If this be skilfully done, 
all but about an inch of solution may be replaced pefectly clean. 
When you use filtering-paper take care that it is good and clean ; 
some papers contain hyposulphite of soda, and we need not describe 
the consequences attendant upon the use of this. Look well after 
the dipper. It often happens that the ledge upon which the plate 
rests is rough at the edges, and these roughnesses hold the dirt ; 
it is well, therefore, to frequently clean these out. Binse with 
dilute nitric acid and with distilled water whenever you filter the 
bath. If the solution has been much used, it is a good plan to 
pour it into a flat dish and place it in the glass-room once a week ; 
in fact, to let it spend its Sunday out. This will allow the ether 

9 
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and alcohol to evaporate, and saye the streaks and marks which 
occur, if they be present in undue proportion. 

When exciting a plate do not soak it. As soon as the film is 
creamy take it out of the bath. We think that in many cases 
plates are spoiled through being placed and kept in one position 
for several minutes. Let any one take two plates, placing one 
in the bath, allowing it to remain five or ten minutes ; let the 
second be kept moving all the time, and be taken out as soon as 
the greasiness disappears. If now exposed and developed the 
difference will be most striking. The unsoaked being cleaner, 
clearer, and much more brilliant and effective than that which 
had received prolonged immersion in the solution. 

Although anything pertaining to the exposure of the plate in 
the camera cannot be strictly called a dark-room dodge, we think 
that a hint or two on a matter so important may not be out of 
place in this article. 

In the first place we may notice that the difference between a 
skilled and an unskilled photographer is at once seen in the method 
adopted by each in the use of the camera. 

The tyro is so fond of the instrument that he will arrange every 
detail upon the focussing-glass, while the older practitioner will 
only use it for its legitimate purpose — that of adjusting the focus 
of the lens. 

The advantage of adopting the latter course will be obvious if 
considered for a moment. In the first place, the size and position 
of the model are presented under more favorable conditions for 
observations than the image of the same on the focussing-screen. 
The general effect can be better observed, and matters of detail 
more easily arranged ; moreover, it is far pleasanter outside than 
under the focussing-cloth, the wrapping of which round one's head 
does not add to the dignified appearance of the operator. When 
the model is posed, and drapery and accessories are arranged, then 
a look at the screen, to see that the image is sharp and in its right 
position on the plate, is all that is required. The image on the 
ground glass of a camera is often very illusive. It looks so pretty 
that one is often tempted to take it at once, without making allow- 
ance for loss of color or the various defects of photography ; hence 
it is better to arrange without this source of beguilement, and only 
to use it for the purposes we have named. 
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The question is often asked, "How long ought I to expose a 
plate V^ and it is one not easily answered. It all depends on what 
you are aiming at. We will suppose the normal time of exposure 
to be twenty seconds for a portrait. Now the photographer has 
to make a portrait of a young lady or gentleman with a very flat 
face, without lines, or any prominent feature. For this he will 
probably reduce the exposure some four or five seconds, in order 
to get as much boldness and relief as possible. Perhaps the next 
sitter will be an old gentleman or lady whose' face is rugged and 
full of deep lines, and should he under-expose this plate, all these 
would be much exaggerated. He therefore gives this five or more 
seconds beyond the normal time, in order to soften as much as 
may be the harshness of the various lines and defects. In fact it 
is of no use to adopt the Procrustean method in this matter. The 
exposure must be adapted to the model, and calculated to produce 
a given effect ; and it is in this matter that the skill and judgment 
of the operator is made manifest. 

Before quitting this subject, a word or two may be said as to 
the best way of managing dresses of very light material, such as 
white, blue, or mauve silk, muslin, etc. 

In the first place, much depends upon the arrangement of the 
drapery. Don't get a lot of small folds, but a few large and mas- 
sive ones : by this means a great part of the material will be in 
half-tint, only the more prominent portions being very strongly 
lighted. Use as much side-light as possible, to throw the folds 
into relief; and then expose for the face, leaving the light dress to 
take care of itself. Avoid the use of dark background and acces- 
sories, and make no more contrasts than are requisite to produce a 
proper amount of relief. If these precautions be taken, very little 
difGiculty will be found in producing at least respectable results, 
and it will be but rarely that we shall have to fall back on " Car- 
dinal's'' or other kindred dodges. 

Developing Dodges. — So much has been written on this subject 
that one is hard put to it to find anything new which may be said, 
while it is patent to every careful observer that scarcely any two 
photographers work exactly >like. One will " go in" for strong 
developers and rapid action, another for weak solutions and slow 
development, and so on, almost infinitely. But perhaps both are 
wrong in adopting one method for all purposes. In some cases a 
weak solution will be better than a strong one, and viceverad. For 
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instance, in the case we have mentioned of a very light dress, a far 
softer effect will be produced if a weak developer be used. Our 
plan is to flood the plate (which, as we have said, should be fully 
exposed) with a dilute dey eloper, so as to wash off as much of the 
silver as possible. This will leave a thin image, with all the de- 
tail, even in the lightest parts of the picture. But we need hardly 
say that such treatment would not answer should the model be 
draped in dark cloth or velvet. In this casQ a stronger solution 
should be us6d, and as much silver kept on the plate as can be used 
without staining it. It is well not to use an iron developer too 
freshly mixed. The deposit is much finer and more non-actinic, 
if the developer is a day or two old. Above all things, don't use 
too much acid. We believe many photographers use far too great 
a quantity. If the cheihicals are in good order, plates clean, and 
diffused light kept out of the camera, very little need be used. We 
have worked for weeks together with one to two drachms of "gla- 
cial acid " to the quart of solution ; of course using it a day or two 
old. 

If Mr. Sutton's theory be true, and there seems no reason to 
doubt it, that acid will really destroy the latent image, the im- 
portance of this will readily be seen. Finally, on this point, 
always develop from the bottom of the negative, as any slight in- 
equality of action will be less seen in the foreground than in the 
sky or upper portion of the picture. 

Intensifying Negatives. — It might often be said that intensifica- 
tion is the process by which good negatives are spoiled ; for no 
part of the process of taking a picture demands so much care on 
the part of the operator as this. Not that it is difl&cult to obtain 
any amount of density, but that it often happens that the negative 
is made so intense as to produce harshness and contrasts of light 
and shade which are far too sudden and violent. The whole ques- 
tion of intensifying negatives seems to us to require some consider- 
ation. 

As we have before remarked, the intensifying process is one of 
great delicacy and importance. If a negative be too thin, the 
prints from it will be *' thin " and wanting in vigor ; if too thick, 
hard and ** snowy." 

The important point, then, is how to hit the happy medium so 
as to produce a fairly brilliant print, which shall at the same time 
be soft and full of half-tints. The careful and observant operator 
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will often have remarked that a negative when simply developed 
with iron, is most exquisitely full of detail and half-tint ; and also 
that when the required density is obtained for printing purposes, 
that much of this beauty is lost. The problem set for us, is to 
show how density or printing power is to be obtained, without 
losing any of the delicacy of the simply developed negative. 

The first remark we should make is to the effect that far less 
density is required for printing purposes than is usually supposed. 
In the early days of photography it used often to be said, «* That 
was a splendid negative ; the sky was as black as your hat.'' In 
fact, the more intense the negative, the better it was considered. 
Happily the days of white '< skies " and faces are now past, and 
we and the public look for something more like nature than either 
of these. 

How, then, should we intensify our negatives ? We may do so 
in either of two ways ; firstly, by increasing the thickness of the 
deposit already formed by the iron developer ; and, secondly, by 
altering the color of it, and so rendering it more non-actinic. It 
is usual to intensify at once after development, with either pyro- 
gallic acid or iron and silver. In both cases the increased density 
is due to an additional deposit upon the lights of the picture. Un- 
less very carefully done, there is a great tendency in both these 
methods to clot up and obscure the most delicate details of the 
negative. But the process is easy, rapid, and, if carefully used, 
effective, when the negative is properly exposed. If the exposure 
be a little short, this will mostly be found the best plan of work- 
ing, but should it be found that the development is rapid, and the 
image thin and weak, it will be best to fix the negative before 
proceeding with the intensification. In photographing a sitter 
with a light dress or lace, or any subject with much delicate detail, 
this will also be found the most successful mode of operating, be- 
cause it seems to give a more non-actinic color to the negative, 
with a thinner deposit than if the negative is intensified before 
the iodide is removed by fixing. Perhaps, upon the whole, these 
are the two best processes for the purpose, as the operations are 
well under control, and certain as well as rapid. 

Negatives may also be intensified after fixing and drying by 
pyrogallic acid and silver. This process will give great brilliancy 
and delicacy, but it is not so safe as when the negative is wet. 

There are many ways of intensifying negatives by means of 
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changing the color of the deposit, but the only one which has come 
into general use, is that with bichloride of mercury and iodide of 
potassium. If a negative be fixed and dried, and a solution of the 
bichloride be washed over the surface, the image becomes of a 
darker color, but does not gain much in intensity. A solution of 
iodide of potassium, however, changes the color to a sort of olive- 
green, which is of great non-actinic power and gives great printing 
density. Where the negative is tolerably dense, and does not re- 
quire any << dodging'' to bring up any particular part, this is a 
capital process, but it should be remembered that the intensifica- 
tion is equal, and cannot be localized to any extent. For instance, 
should one hand of the sitter be too dark, in the first process, a 
pouring of the pyrogallic and silver on the part will increase the 
density in that part ; while in the latter case, very little indeed 
can be gained in that way. It should also be remembered that 
there is great danger of over-intensity, and consequent hardness ; 
and it is said that negatives thus treated become much more dense 
on exposure to light. 

All processes in which the intensification is effected after fixing 
give brilliant negatives, while general softness and harmony is 
the characteristic of those produced by the methods first mentioned. 
These are only broad principles, and must be left for each operator 
to work out for himself. There is a method of adding slightly to 
the intensity of negatives, which we have used when only a very 
slight increase has been needed, and which we found occasionally 
useful. It consists in adding a small portion of coloring matter 
to the varnish used for the negative. "We used the gum or resin 
known as << dragon's blood." A portion of this dissolved in the 
varnish gives the negative a rich brown tone ; but it is doubtful if 
much is gained thereby, and it will rarely be required. 

Having thus passed in review the processes of intensification, it 
may not be out of place if we ofier a few remarks on the subject as 
a whole. 

When a negative properly exposed is developed, and all the de- 
tails are properly rendered, we have a picture in which there is a 
complete scale of light and shade. That it is too feeble to print 
does not affect this principle. But, as soon as we begin to intensify 
this, we increase the amount of the lights, leaving the darks of the 
picture unaltered. We thus entirely alter the scale of light and 
shade, and often make what would have been a quiet, harmonious 
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negative, a harsh and discordant one. One of our great defects is 
that we treat all faces and subjects alike. If the face is finely 
moulded and will bear being brought into high relief, we can well 
bring it up into strong light ; but it would often be better to keep 
it in low half-tint. This is now being done much more frequently 
than heretofore, and we can only hope that the practice may be 
extended to our ordinary work. 

From what little we have said, it will be seen that much depends 
upon this part of the photographic process, and we hope that it 
will be worked out more fully by others, remembering that inten- 
sifying the negative not only affects the printing process as a pro- 
cess, but the print as an artistic production. 

With these few remarks we close this short series on Dark-room 
<< Dodges,'' and in so doing venture to hope that some, at least, 
of our readers will have found our hints worth thinking of, and 
useful in their daily practice. — Illicatraied Photographer. 




DETELOPIirO AND TOITIirG COLLODION PBINTS. 

BY J. M. BURGESS. 

HAVE been asked, by various correspondents, to give a few 
hints as to the production of these positives, but have very 
little to add to what has been already published. No better 
formula for a developer can, in my experience, be used than the 
pyrogallic acid solution I have frequently given. It stands as 
follows : 

Acetic acid, . . . . 12 to 20 minims. 

Pyrogallic acid, 8 grains. 

Citric acid, 8 grains. 

Water, 1 ounce. 

The exposure is about ten times as long as that required by an 
iron developer, and all the detail should come out before any in- 
tensity is gained. It requires a large amount of practi<?e to stop 
it just at the right moment. As a rule, if the exposure is found to 
be long, and the picture comes out rather quick, you may let it 
grow dark, as it will lighten in the fixing and toning; but if the 
picture comes out very slowly, stop it as soon as it has become as 
dark as you wish it when finished. What is lost in the fixing will 
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be gained in the toning. I always employ gold for toning, for 
though I have tried everything else, I could find nothing which 
has ever given me such a fine black tone. I use the strong solu- 
tion, which has before been described, namely, 1 grain of double 
chloride of gold and sodium in a drachm of water. Its action is 
very rapid, the toning being effected by pouring the solution on 
the plate like a developer. When properly managed, the tone is 
a rich neutral black. — The Photographic News, 




FIXING NEGATIVES WITH HTFOSTTLFHITE. 

BY BUSBELL SEDaFIELD. 

THINK that I can satisfy your correspondent, Mr. Hele, 
with respect to the safety of negatives fixed with hypo. I 
have had a pretty large experience with it, under all sorts 
of circumstances, at home and on journeys, and have no doubt 
whatever of its perfect safety, if only reasonable care be taken in 
washing the plate. And here it is that the error lies. It seems 
to be thought that a large quantity of water is required, and that 
if a gallon or two be poured over a stereo plate, it is sufficient. 
But I think it is soaking that does the job. 

Let me describe my ordinary practice when from home and 
water is not too plentiful. I first flush the plate with a few goes 
of water, rocking it a little, and also wash the back. This removes 
all the surface hypo. It then goes into a flat ebonite dish of water, 
where it remains till the next is ready, or during the packing of 
the apparatus, and then receives a final flush or two of fresh water. 
This dish does not require renewal with every plate. There seems 
very little hypo to soak out, but it is just that little that does the 
mischief. The recent fire on my premises has led to a grand 
rummaging out of old negatives, and I can say that although I 
am not such an ass as never to have a failure (for I've had plenty, 
and trust, rather than hope, to meet many more), my plates are, 
at any rate, free from the hypo disease, whether in the shape of 
crystals, fine hair-like cracks, or honeycomb risings of the film, 
with all of which, and a great many other queer phenomena, a 
photographic printer is pretty sure to make acquaintance. 

And here let me warn your readers against stopping-out skies 
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or any large spaces with water-colors, and particularly moist 
colors. Such treatment is almost certain to spoil the negative. 
The effect may not be manifest for years, but some warm day, on 
looking out the negative and putting it to print, it will be found 
that the whole of the painted parts chip and peel off, exposing the 
bare glass. The cause is in the hygroscopic vehicle used — gum, 
for instance, which expands and contracts very considerably, ac- 
cording as the weather is damp or dry, and gradually loosens the 
adhesion of the film. I have not noticed that gamboge behaves 
in this way, though I never use it myself. Indeed it is a mystery 
to me how it is that photographers seem to think that any shade 
of yellow must be more opaque than black. I find '< Bates's Black '' 
perfectly safe, and no doubt other varnishes of the same character 
are so likewise. — The Photographic News. 




ON BETOUGHINO THE NEGATIVE. 

BT JOHAKNSS QRA.SSHOFF.' 

)ANY complaints which I receive bearing upon the sub- 
ject of retouching negatives are based upon the unequal 
manner in which the varnished surface receives the 
graphite rubbed from the pencil ; sometimes a large quantity of 
the black-lead adheres to the negative during the operation, and 
sometimes but a slight trace of the material attaches itself. Much 
depends upon the degree of hardness of the pencil selected. I 
always employ the best (manufactured by Faber), of Siberian 
graphite, using four degrees of hardness, from Nos. 1 to 4, accord- 
ing as the varnish film is soft, or hard and dry. Thus immediately, 
after varnishing. No. 1 pencil is generally the must suitable ; after 
four or six hours. No. 2. If a day has elapsed, I generally use 
No. 8 ; but, under certain circumstances. No. 4. 

My experiments, conducted with a view of rendering the varnish 
more ready to take up the blacklead, have guided me to a peculiar 
method of manipulating which I will here describe. I obtain some 
oBsa aepia (which may be purchased in sticks, at a very reasonable 
cost, at any druggist's), and scrape off a small quantity by means 
of the finger-nail, sprinkling the same over such portion of the 
negative (I am talking here of portrait negatives) requiring to be 
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retouched. This very finely-divided powder is now rubbed over 
the surface — ^as, for instance, the head of the portrait — with the 
finger until a sufficiently matt surface has been produced, and upon 
this the pencil may be worked very effectually in the usual man- 
ner. When held against an intense light and viewed as a trans- 
parency, fine hair-lines are visible upon this part of the negative, 
but these are not seen in the least degree during printing. For 
some considerable time I have employed this mode of proceeding, 
and can, therefore, safely recommend it, more especially as the 
shadows in the face are by its means rendered more delicate, a 
very welcome and important consideration in the manipulation of 
lady portraits. 

The practice of treating the varnish with oil of turpentine im- 
mediately before retouching, in order to facilitate the employment 
of the pencil, is a very good mode of proceeding, but possesses the 
disadvantage that the application of Indian ink to which gum has 
been added, in order to give greater opacity and body, is rendered 
impossible. 

Negatives likely to be much used — as, for instance, stereoscopic 
views, portraits, etc. — is very essential, and should be preserved, 
as much as possible, from all external risk of injury. To effect 
this, it is well to coat the negative in the first place with thin 
amber varnish, as Bedford recommended some time since, taking 
1 part of ordinary amber varnish (the finer qualities of amber 
varnish dry too slowly, on account of the large quantity of oil 
they contain) and 8 to 10 parts of oil of turpentine, and filtering 
the mixture carefully before use. Let the negative treated with 
this varnish stand till the next day in a locality sheltered from 
dust, and then manipulate very carefully with an exceedingly 
soft pencil. After drying thoroughly, the surface will receive 
water-colors with the same readiness as the blacklead. 

When the retouching upon the amber varnish has been com- 
pleted, the negative is varnished in the ordinary manner, the plate 
being slightly warmed previously to the operation ; further re- 
touching can afterwards be effected if necessary. 

The method of coating unvarnished plates with a solution of 
gum or gelatine, and then retouching them, I have practised for 
a considerable period, but have found that negatives of this de- 
scription, when subjected to extremes of temperature or to the in- 
fiuence of damp, do not exhibit those permanent qualities which 
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a valuable negative should possess; amber varnish used in the 
manner described forms a much more permanent protection. — 
PhoiographUche MittheUungen. 




ABTISTIC EFFECTS IN PHOTOOBAPHIC 

FOBTBAITS. 

)T is now almost twelve months since Mr. Rej lander, at a 
meeting of the South London Photographic Society, intro- 
duced a subject for discussion — this method having been 
found, on the whole, to give rise to a freer and fuller discussion 
among that body of practical men than when the more formal one 
of reading a paper was resorted to. 

In the course of his observations, Mr. Eejlander laid it down as 
a condition in the finest portrait negative, that it must have only 
the very deepest portions of the shadows represented by clear glass 
and only the very highest lights opaque, and that, further, these 
portions of the picture should be limited in extent. In the former 
case power was conferred upon the negative to the same extent as 
in the latter. The parts in a photograph, therefore, which must 
be perfectly white must be few in number. 

At the last meeting of the same Society, Mr. Cocking, the Hon- 
orary Secretary, exhibited some prints which, although not em- 
bodying any startling or scientific novelty, were yet highly sug- 
gestive to artistic photographers. The portraits alluded to were 
soft and delicate, but the middle tones, in which they abounded, 
so to speak, were rendered so perfectly as to emphasise any en- 
croachments on the domain of tint ; that is to say, many portions 
would have been considered as belonging to the highest or lightest 
tones had there been no standard of comparison belonging to a 
still higher school. 

The means by which these effects were obtained, were found to 
be, when explained by Mr. Cocking, very simple in the abtract, 
although they might not have suggested themselves to every per- 
son, even after a careful inspection of the pictures. 

Let us, then, suppose that a portrait has been printed in which, 
from the constitution of the negative, or from under-printing, 
there is a large amount of pure high light. The object now is to 
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slightly lower this maas of light, and to introduce something still 
higher — something which, by comparison, will cause it to assume 
a much lower place in the scale of tones. We will now direct at- 
tention to Mr. Cooking's mode of procedure. 

He first prints the portrait in the usual way, leaving large masses 
of pure light, or, at any rate, tones, which, if toned and fixed at 
this stage, would represent white when finished. On removing 
the print from the pressure-frame he fits carefully over it a plate 
of glass of the same size, on which he has made sundry opaque 
marks — spots or streaks, as the case may be — by means of any 
opaque body, such as water color, oil color, or varnishes. The 
exact spot where this opaque body has to be applied, is ascertained 
by interposing the plate of glass between the negative and the eye, 
a strong source of illumination being behind both, and touching 
out here and there those points and spots where the highest light 
is wanted, such as on the eye, the ridge or tip of the nose, the shirt, 
breast, etc. 

When a glass is thus prepared it is placed over the printed and 
still sensitive photograph now removed from the pressure-frame ; 
and, the greatest care having been taken to secure perfect registra- 
tion, the picture is exposed to the light for a sufficient time to 
allow a decided tint to be printed all over, except of course in those 
parts covered by the opaque touches on the plate of glass. The 
effect of this second exposure is that the whole of the picture pre- 
viously printed is lowered in tone, with the exception of the 
touches referred to. 

Some parts — ^as, for example, a touch of light on the eye — should 
be sharp and well-defined ; others may be softer and vignetted, so 
to speak, in the surrounding semitone. The former is obtained 
only by the opaque stopping being effected on that side of the glass 
placed next to the print. Softness of outline, on the contrary, 
will be obtained by working on the side of the glass farthest re- 
moved from the paper. 

Photographers are usually so extremely fertile in resources that 
we feel assured they only require the hint in what direction, and 
by what means, they may secure superior effects to stimulate them 
to follow the track thus indicated until it leads them to the desired 
goal. 

But it must be specially borne in mind, that the power indicated 
above is one which must never be attempted to be controlled ex- 
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cept by a photographer of thoroughly artistic feeling. In the 
hands of any other it will only help to degrade photographic art, 
and make it the jest of persons of refined taste. Let Mr. Oock>- 
ing's excellent suggestions be wisely acted upon. — British Journal 
of Photography, 

ON PINHOLES. 

BY B. W. KILBUBN. 

E have read a great deal of complaint in the Journals 
about pinholes, their causes and their remedies. I 
never experienced any trouble from them until during 
the past summer, but what I could easily trace to the cause, and 
then the remedy was easy. 

Last July, however, I attempted some work with a bath which 
I knew was in fine condition, having seen but little service. I 
was surprised, therefore, to see my negatives covered with minute 
pinholes hardly perceptible to the naked eye. I gave it a thorough 
filtering and tried it again. Lo ! the pinholes were still there, 
thicker if possible than before. 

I then took a new bath, which worked well for a short time, 
then began to cause pinholes like the first, and soon became use- 
less. Such unusual behavior surprised me, but I soon traced the 
cause to neglecting to wrap the bottle in thick paper while filter- 
ing the bath into it, though exposed only to a mild light almost 
too weak to read by. 

From this experience I find that it is best to keep a bath when 
you once begin to work it, as much as possible in the dark, until 
it needs sunning, and then sun it thoroughly. Neglecting to do 
so, is often the cause of pinholes I think, when it is attributed to 
other causes. 



BITS OF INFOEMATION. 

TO BEDUCX OVKR-PRINTKD PBOOFa. 

jLAGE them in a weak solution of cyanide of potassium. 
A better way is said to consist in immersing them in a 

strong and hot solution of hyposulphite of soda, allowing 
them to remain in it for five minutes, afterwards transferring them 
to the ordinary fixing bath. 
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TO REMOVE SILVER STAINS. 

The following mixture will remove all silver stains. Mix 
together and keep in a bottle : 

Alcohol, 20 parts. 

Iodine, 1 part. 

Nitric acid, 1 ** 

Hydrochloric acid, . . . . 1 " 

Apply this to the stain, and after a few minutes apply either a 
solution of hyposulphite of soda or of cyanide of potassium — the 
latter to be preferred. A second application is sometimes neces- 
sary. After the stain disappears wash well. 

INTENSIFICATION OF VARNISHED NEGATIVES. 

To intensify a weak negative that has been varnished, place it 
in a bath of alcohol and apply heat. When warm remove it, and 
pour over it some tincture of iodine, well diluted with alcohol. 
By these means the deposit of silver will receive more actinic 
density. There are several other methods, but this is simple and 
often very effective. 



INTENSIFYING SOLUTION. 


f Pyrogallic acid, 


3 grains. 


I Water, .... 


1 ounce. 


" Nitrate of silver, . 


10 grains. 


Citric acid. 


. 20 " 


Acetid acid, . 


1 drachm. 


Water, .... 


1 ounce. 



B 



For use, mix a few drops of B with enough of A to cover the 
surface of the plate. 

FLATS-CLEANING SOLUTION. 

A. — Bichromate of potash, ... 1 ounce. 
Sulphuric acid, . . . . 1 *< 
Water, 1 pint. » 

Let the plates be immersed in the above, which removes stains, 
grease, and other impurities. 
B. — Nitric acid and 'water is useful for cleaning plates. 
C. — Old worthless collodion is very useful for the same purpose, 
D. — If the plates are old and have been varnished, immerse them 
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in boiling water containing some common washing soda, when the 
film will be removed in a few seconds. 

TO ENAMEL PAPER PHOTOOBAPHS. 

Coat a plate of glass with tough, plain collodion, and, when dry, 
give it a coating of gelatine previously dissolved and clarified. 
To prepare this, let an ounce of gelatine be soaked in twelve ounces 
of cold water for a few hours, and afterwards apply heat until it 
boils. The white of egg should be stirred up with it when the 
gelatine is dissolved, but before it boils. When filtered the solu- 
tion is bright and clear. The coating on the glass should be allowed 
to become quite dry, and glasses so coated may be kept ready for 
use. To apply the film let the picture, previously gelatined and 
dried until it be tacky, be laid down upon the prepared surface of 
the glass, which just previously must be made wet. Press the two 
in close contact, taking special care that no air-bubbles be allowed 
to intervene. After drying, which may take from one to several 
hours, the picture may be removed from the glass. 

POLISH FOR MAHOGANY CAMERAS. 

Take three ounces of white wax, half-an-ounce of Castile soap, 
and one gill of turpentine. Shave the wax and soap very fine, and 
put the wax to the turpentine ; let it stand twenty-four hours ; 
then boil the soap in one gill of water, and add it to the wax and 
turpentine. 

LIQUID OLUE. 

A strong liquid glue for repairing broken vessels, cementing 
glass, etc., is made, according to M. Knaff, by taking three parts 
of glue in small pieces, and placing them in eight parts of water 
for some hours, when half-a-part of hydrochloric acid and three- 
quarters of a part of sulphate of zinc are added, and the whole kept 
at a moderately high temperature for ten or twelve hours. The 
glue thus treated retains its liquid condition, and will not become 
gelatinous again. 

COVERING FOR TENTS. 

The best and lightest material for covering a tent is a thin 
India rubber-coated fabric, sold by all dealers in India rubber. 
It is very light, and is quite impervious to both rain and light. 
Black twilled calico, coated with boiled linseed oil, will form a 
rain-tight cover. Cloth may be rendered water-proof in a variety 
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of other ways ; for example, brushing it over on the wrong aide 
with a solution of gelatine, followed, when dry, by an application 
of an infusion of nut galls. If one is not afraid of an unpleasant 
smell (of short duration), make a varnish of India rubber dissolved 
in bisulphide of carbon, and apply it to the cloth. 

CHBMICAL XQUIYALEKTS. 

The following will convey to a young photographer or a curious 
reader an idea of chemical equivalents, or combining proportions. 
It has been found, by accurate experiment, that, when oxygen and 
hydrogen combine, they do so in the proportion of eight of the 
former to one of the latter ; hence the chemical equivalent of hy- 
drogen is 1 ; that of oxygen 8 ; sulphur 16 ; silver 108, etc. These 
numbers indicate the proportions in which the elementary bodies 
combine with each other. Stockhard's illustration is one of the 
simplest that can be adopted : — For the same sum can be purchased 
six ounces of gold, or 12 ounces of platinum, or 100 ounces of sil- 
ver, or 1,600 ounces of mercury ; consequently six ounces of gold 
have the same mercantile value as twelve ounces of platinum, or 
100 ounces of silver, etc. The same principle holds good in chem- 
istry. Twenty -eight ounces of iron, forty ounces of potassium, or 
200 ounces of mercury, combine with eight ounces of oxygen ; ac- 
cordingly twenty-eight ounces of iron have the same chemical value 
as forty ounces of potassium, or 200 ounces of mercury. By one 
equivalent — from cequua (equal), and valor (value) — of oxygen is 
to be understood eight parts of it by weighty and the same with the 
other elementary bodies. 

INTENSIFYING SOLITTIONS. 

Almost all the organic iron solutions recommended for develop- 
ing answer well for intensifying, with the addition of a few drops 
of a fresh silver solution. 

When an ordinary iron developer is used, it can be employed for 
intensifying ; also, if, instead of a few drops of plain silver solution, 
citro-silver solution (20 grains of nitrate of silver, 30 grains of 
citric acid, and 1 ounce of distilled water) be added. This plan 
saves trouble, and the plate need not be washed before intensify- 
ing. 

FIXING SILVER PRINTS. 

The fixing solution should consist of 4 ounces of hyposulphite of 
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Boda, and 1 ounce of carbonate of ammonia in a pint of water, and 
should always be used fresh. The number of prints of a given 
size, which may be safely fixed in a definite quantity of hypo solu- 
tion cannot be absolutely stated. Theoretically, about three parts 
of hyposulphite of soda will be required to dissolve one of chloride 
of silver. One whole sheet of sensitive paper has been calculated 
to contain about from 25 to 30 grains of chloride of silver. On 
this theory about half a dozen sheets of paper might be fixed by 
one ounce of hyposulphite of soda. In practice, however, so many 
other circumstances interfere, that perhaps not more than one- 
fourth of that number ought to be fixed in the quantity. In very 
cold weather it is well to raise the temperature of the solution to 
about 60^ Fahr. Great care should be used to remove small air* 
bubbles, which issue in minute yellow spots of imperfect fixation, 
often attributed to defects in the paper. Perfect washing is, of 
course, imperatively necessary. No new method of effecting this 
has been introduced. 

NEW MBTHOD OF INTENSIFYING — YELLOW NEGATIVES. 

Mr. Wharton Simpson has introduced a new method of intensi- 
fying negatives, of extreme simplicity and efficiency, preserving 
delicacy whilst adding materially to the printing value of the im- 
age. 

It consists in treating the fixed and washed negative with a solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash, by which its color is changed from 
the dusky gray, common to an iron developed negative, to a tint 
of a brownish yellow or olive by reflected light, and orange by 
transmitted light. Great increase in the adiactinic character of 
the deposit is produced, so that, with a comparatively thin and 
delicate negative, great vigor is obtained in the prints. 

The permanganate of potash, on coming into contact with the 
silver image, is decomposed and parts with oxygen, which com- 
bines with the silver ; at the same time binoxide of manganese is 
precipitated upon the image. 

The best mode of proceeding, is to place the fixed and washed 
negative in a dish containing a dilute solution of the permanganate, 
say ten grains or less to an ounce of water. The change is com- 
plete when the tint becomes as apparent at the back of the glass as 
at the front. The permanency of such negatives is necessarily a 
question of time ; but, reasoning from analogy, we have no reason 

10 
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to doubt it, as binozide of manganese is one of the most stable 
bodies with which we are familiar, 

A transparency treated in this way, and then burnt in a muffle, 
would probably give a fine enamel picture, as oxide of manganese 
gives a fine vitreous black. 

UNSTEN DRYING OF SENSITIZED ALBUMENIZED PAPER. 

The following is given by a correspondent of the Photographic 
NewSy as an excellent method of preventing the silver solution 
draining and drying unevenly on albumenized paper : 

^< Beat up the white of an egg weU in 4 ounces of distilled water; 
add to this 4 ounces of the ordinary silver printing solution ; allow 
this to settle, and, rejecting the sediment, add a portion of the 
solution to the paper sensitizing bath. If the blisters still continue 
to appear, add more of the solution till the evil is eradicated. 

<* The strength of my sensitizing bath is now only 50 grains to 
the ounce, and I secure as rich and vigorous prints as if I were 
using a 90-grain solution. 

(< My toning bath is the old acetate of soda one : 

Acetate of soda, 80 grains. 

Chloride of gold, 1 grain. 

Distilled water, . . - . . .8 ounces. 

Mix the soda and gold in an ounce of the water, and let it stand 
for half-an hour; add the rest of the water, and tone." 

TO PREVENT BLISTERS IN ALBITMENIZED PAPER. 

A correspondent of the Photographic NewSy signing " Vesicula,*' 
gays: " Certain conditions are required to produce blisters; viz., 
a thick, dry, horny film of albumen, and either a weak solution of 
silver, or a short time of floating ; just as you avoid these, you 
^void blisters. The remedy is, thoroughly coagulate the albumen 
on the paper ; then try your best, and you cannot produce blistered 
prints. The same is true of albumen films in dry plates.*' 

SUBSTITUTE FOB GROUND-GLASS. 

Mr. Woodbury proposes to use gelatine rendered semi-opaque 
by the addition of a white pigment. White pigmented gelatine 
gives an effect scarcely distinguishable in kind from opal glass, 
but as it can be used in a much thinner and more transparent 
layer, the softened delicate effect can be obtained without dullness ; 
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in fact, the degree of opacity is quite under the control of the pho- 
tographer himself. Either for transparencies or for focussing- 
screens it answers well. 

Por preparing sheets of opalized gelatine, the formula stands as 
follows : 

French clear gelatine, .... 6 ounces. 

Water, 20 " 

Glycerine, . . . . . • } ** 
Oxide of zinc, 1 " 

After soaking the gelatine in the water for a few hours it is dis- 
solved by gentle heat, and then filtered through flannel. The zinc 
white is placed in a mortar with the glycerine and one ounce of 
water, and made into a soft paste. It is then stirred into the warm 
gelatine, and allowed to stand for a couple of hours, keeping the 
solution warm to allow the coarser particles to settle to the bottom ; 
the upper portion is then carefully decanted to get rid of the sedi- 
ment, or, if it be allowed to cool and become a jelly, a slice can be 
cut off the bottom, remoying all the coarse particles. Where the 
photographer desires to make the sheets for use, it will be wise to 
use up his solution at once, as it will not keep well, especially in 
hot weather. 

TEMPORARY TARKISH FOR NEGATITES. 

Many negatives only require to be used once or twice. In order 
to protect them, they may be coated with a temporary varnish, 
made thus : Take 4 ounces of white glue and dissolve it in 4 ounces 
of acetic acid, add a pint of water, and when properly mixed, it is 
ready for use. Coat the plate as with collodion. It is easily 
washed off, and saves much time and trouble. 

BLACK VARNISH. 

An aniline black varnish, of recent Parisian production, is the 
following : In a litre of alcohol, 12 grammes of aniline blue, 3 gram- 
mes of fuchsine. and 8 grammes of naphthaline yellow are dis- 
solved. The whole is dissolved by agitation in less than twelve 
hours. One application renders an object ebony black. The var- 
nish can be filtered, and will never deposit afterwards. 

FINISHING PRINTS. 

The following method for treating photographic prints is recom- 
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mended by a correspondent of the Arehiv: ** A piece of plate-glass 
is heated, and, while yet warm, a little wax is rubbed over by 
means of a piece of cotton-wool ; water is then poured over the 
plate, and the moistened picture laid thereon and pressed closely 
down by means of a piece of filtering-paper. When dry, the pic- 
ture is removed, and will be found to possess a surface of the 
greatest brilliancy, which is not injured by the process of mount- 
ing. 

AKTIDOTS FOR CYANIDE. 

The injurious effect on the skin produced by cyanide of potas- 
sium in electro-plating establishments is completely arrested, and 
ulcerous sores prevented, by anointing the hands with a mixture 
made by incorporating protosulphate of iron in fine powder with 
linseed oil. 

A VALUABLE TONING BATH. 

The following is said to give very fine results : 8 grains chloride 
of gold, 20 grains chloride of calcium, about half a teaspoonful of 
powdered chalk, 20 ounces common water. It must be mixed 
twenty-four hours before use, or, with boiling water, one hour 
will be sufiicient. It never refuses to tone, and will keep ; and 
more gold, chalk, and calcium, may be added to it; but it is as 
well to make it fresh after renewing it two or three times. Mealy 
prints are never produced by it. 

ADAM SALOMON'S DEVELOPER. 

M. Adam Salomon's usual formula for developing is as follows : 

Ammonia sulphate of iron, . . .76 grains. 
Glacial acetic acid, . . . .75 minims. 
Sulphate of copper, .... 7 grains. 
Water, [ 8 ounces. 

TO STRENGTHEN VARNISHED NEGATIVES. 

Mr. C. T. Winter says a varnished negative that needs strength- 
ening is to be treated slightly with weak spirits of wine, but not 
absolute alcohol, for that dissolves the film, as does also the impure 
methylated spirit. When dry, the surface will be dull, and the 
intensity of the negative much increased. 

ON USING OLD COLLODIONS. 

Do not immerse plates in your silver bath, coated with old de- 
composed collodions. Pree iodine and bromine always make the 
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bath more acid by the liberation of the nitric acid from the nitrate. 
Moreover, decomposed collodion, whatever may have been its 
original character, has invariably strong organic affinities for ni- 
trate of silver, and would contaminate it with organic impurities. 

PRIKTIKO OODOE. 

In pictures by the best portrait-painters, we find a concentration 
of light on those portions of the subject which best claim our at- 
tention ; this may be imitated by exposing to the sun for a few 
seconds the print before fixing, having laid a piece of cotton wool, 
or a dark-centered vignette plate over the face, in the former case 
the wool should be kept in motion. 

TO IMPBOTE DETERIORATED PRINTIKG BATHS. 

Dissolve a drachm of permanganate in four ounces of water, 
and keep in a glass-stoppered vial. The bath to be cleared is to 
be rendered neutral or slightly alkaline, and then, to each pint of 
60 or 70-grain solution, about five drops of permanganate solution 
is to be added, or, at any rate, enough to give a faint permanent 
rose color. Shake well up, let stand for a quarter of an hour, and 
pass through a well moistened filter. If any color remains, return 
through the filter. 

TO PREVENT STOPPERS STICKING. 

To prevent stoppers sticking in bottles that contain caustic solu- 
tion — lubricate them with paraffin. 

CADMIUM COLLODION. 

Cadmium collodion is useful for badly-lighted subjects, or in the 
dull weather of the winter season ; but in a glare of sunshine it 
is liable to solarize and produce red pictures. 

NEGATIVES SUITABLE FOR ENLARGING. 

The negative suitable for yielding an enlarged print in a copy- 
ing camera must be exceedingly thin ; it must not be nearly so 
dense as a common negative for printing by contact. All nega- 
tives for development printing should be thin, but those should be 
especially so which are intended for use in a copying camera. 
Something about half-way between a collodion positive and a nega- 
tive is the right thing. The reason why camera prints and solar- 

« 

camera enlargements are so often hard, and deficient in the deli- 
cate shades of the high lights, is because, generally speaking, the 
negatives are much too dense ; one-half the usual density would 
be quite sufficient. 
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XAHT MITES FBOH MAFT MIHSS. 

BY SDWABD L. WILSOK. 

IHEN you are troubled with surface markings add a little 
fine powdered white sugar to the bath. It will end the 
annoyance. A few drops of alcohol will answer the 
same as the sugar sometimes, if added carefully. 

The same plain solution of pyrogallic acid may be used for de- 
yeloping several negatives. 

When " dipper marks *' appear on your plates, dilute your col- 
lodion with — say one ounce to five of — plain collodion. 

A small piece of camphor wrapped in a bit of clean paper and 
put with your protosulphate of iron will prevent oxidation of the 
iron. 

When you are short of time don't waste it by tampering with 
an obstreperous bath. Throw it down and send it to the refiner 
and then make up a new one. It will save your money. 

A bath not saturated with iodide of silver will produce unequal 
results. 

An old and impure bath; a weak bath and a very new collodion, 
cause fog. 

As soon as the plate is free from oiliness remove it from the bath. 

Dirty plates will create metallic silver stains under the film and 
cause the film to break up during varnishing. 

Pyrogallic acid will not keep in solution in water. Use alcohol 
instead of water and dilute when used with water. 

To get splashes on your negatives shut down the slide suddenly. 

The very fine crystals that sometimes ^orm in the bath may be 
eradicated by rendering the bath slightly alkaline and sunning it. 

If the hypo fixing solution is weak or old your prints will be 
either grayish yellow or have a brown mottled look. 

Too much time between the exciting and developing of the plate 
will cause matt silver stains upon the negative. So will a horny 
repellent collodion. 

When using a weak silvering solution for your paper you should 
systematically keep it up to the standard strength or the albumen 
from your paper will be dissolved. 
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Have a care that fingers with hypo on them do not touch your 
prints before they are fixed. 

It is a bad thing to add collodion to a bath for the purpose of 
iodizing it. It adds ether and alcohol to the bath which cause 
many evils. 

If your bath shows tendency to fog, and you cannot at once 
correct it, dip your plates less time. 

Never use acetic acid in your bath. Nitric is best. 

An earnest effort to produce good work will succeed, when ac- 
companied by a desire to excel. 

Not only have good tools to work with but cultivate good taste 
in using them. 

The production of a photograph depends upon the use of the 
right formula in the right place. So does its excellence depend 
upon the care, cleanliness and taste of the manipulator. 

Dust is an evil spirit, haunting us on all sides. Be not too 
familiar with it, but resist it and it will flee from you. 

The developer should be applied with a full sweep, and as little 
as possible allowed to go over the edge of the plates, because it 
carries with it the silver which is needed to build up the image. 

If the plate has been properly exposed the image will come out 
gradually, but quickly if under exposed. 

Good time on the negative and a weak developer is much better 
than the reverse. 

If you hold the plate still and allow the developer to remain 
quiet, development will go on as far as you want it, but if you 
move the plate about and pour the developer on and off, the image 
piles up quickly without penetrating duly into the shadows. 

Those who have hot, moist hands should use whiting and alco- 
hol to clean their plates, for marks on a plate from such hands 
make the film very apt to slip off. 

It is most important to keep up the strength of the bath from 
day to day. 

Each plate immersed not only robs the bath of silver but leaves 
behind grosser materials to alter its composition. 

r Always have two or three or four baths prepared and use them 
alternately. 
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A ten grain developer is much better than a twenty grain one 
for nice detail, such as lace drapery, etc. 

When extreme contrast is needed, a collodion containing very 
little bromide should be used and be careful to avoid over exposure. 

Be very sure to wash your negatives well after fixing before you 
intensify, especially if you use pyro and silver. 

A thick collodion requires a stronger bath than a weak one. 

See that your collodion and bath harmonize with each other. 

For weak negatives silver strong and print in the shade. 

Dense negatives print in strong diifused light on paper rather 
lightly silvered 

It is a good plan to keep a piece of albumen paper in the print- 
ing frame always next to the sensitized sheet, both in cold and 
hot weather. It often prevents cockling. 

Bed, mealy spots and imperfect fixations are often caused by 
perspiring hands. 

In toning keep the weak prints until last and avoid forcing 
them into the black stage. Observe. 

Never use a fixing solution twice. It is dirty. 

For subjects having violent contrasts and for instantaneous col- 
lodion, a large proportion of bromide may be used to secure soft- 
ness and harmony. The tendency of bromide is to decrease con- 
trasts and secure detail. 

If the image lacks vigor a grain or two more cotton in the col- 
lodion will make it better. 

In winter use a stronger bath ; a more highly bromized collo- 
dion and a stronger developer than you do in summer. 

Don't work a highly bromized collodion with a weak bath. 

The faculty of keeping his materials absolutely apart from each 
other is a blessing to the photographer who possesses it. 

I have known the work of four printers for a whole bright day 
to be spoiled in an Instant by dirty fingers being put in the water 
when the prints were washing. 

Every day employ your spare moments in securing cleanliness 
about you. Filter your bath, wipe the mouth of your collodion 
vials ; clean your holders dry ; wash your funnels, bottles and 
tanks, and with a damp cloth wipe up all the dust and dirt. 
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HOTOGRAPHCR ! 

A HontUy Jonmal Devoted to Photography. 

EDITED BY EDWARD L. WILSON. 
$6.00 a Tear. $2.60 for Six Montlu. 60 Oents per dopy. 



All Photographers who would keep posted in what is going on in 
their rapidly advanoing profession should subscribe for it. 

Every number oontains an admirable photographic portrait or 
landscape study ^ the intention of which is to furnish its subscrib- 
ers with examples of good work to guide them in their own ma- 
nipulations. 

Its policy is to stand up fearlessly for the rights of its subscribers 
against all frauds, bogus pretenders, and to expose quickly all 
that is calculated to deceive. 

It gives monthly all the novelties, news, and valuable information 
from all parts of the world. 

Its staff of contributors is the largest and most talented engaged 
on any photographic journal in the world. 

Extensive preparations are being made by the Editor to secure 
'some magnificent specimens for the next volume, among which 
will be the following : 

An elegant Portrait from an Italian negative by the Woodbuiy 
process; the Gold Medal composition Prise Picture,* Portrait 
from negatives by Adam Salomon, Paris ; Shadow Picture, by 
W. J. Baker ; Rembrandt Effect, by William Kurtz ; An example 
from a retouched negative, with one of same subject from a neg- 
ative not retouched, by J. F. Ryder; a splendid German Life 
Study, by Loescher A Petsch ; Ac, Ac. All the above are now 
engaged, and several of them ready, for the succeeding numbers 
of the volume for 1870. 

Liberal premiums are offered to those who will secure new sub- 
scribers, a list of which will be found on the third page of the 
cover of each issue. Q^ BEOIK HOW ! 



BENEBMAN db WIJL80N, JPuMishera, 

S. W. COR. 7th & Cherry Sts., Fhilada. 
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BEEKMAH STBEET, HEW TOBE, 
73 BOLD STBEET, LIVEBPOOL, EITOLAVD. 



Manufactories : 

wa tebb ub f, conn. ; 

new haven, conn.; 

AND 

NEW YOBK CITY. 



Orders receive our careful attention, and are filled 

with promptness and despatch at the lowest market 

rates. 

SAMUEL H0LMB8, Agent. 



See further Adveriieements herein^ in WUson'e American Carbon 
Manual^ and the Photographic Journals of America, 
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FIRST FLOOR STOCK DEPOT. 






XDWABD L. WILSON. JOHN d. HOOD. W. D. H. WILSON. 

WILSON, HOOD & CO., 

MANUFAOTUEERS AND FURNISHERS OF 





HOTOGRAPHERS' SEQUISITES, 



No. 822 Arch Street, 

Abore Eighth St., South Side, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



Haying had a number of years' experience as practical Photog- 
raphers, and nearly five years' acquaintance with the Trade as 
Manufacturers and Dealers, we believe we are in a position to 
meet every requirement of the Photographer. We can supply 
him with the best materials for the Dark Closet. We manufac- 
ture the most desirable and tasteful Furniture and accessories for 
the Operating Eoom, and supply Selected Instruments. We 
keep the 

CHOICEST JFJRAMES ANI> FANCY GOOnS 
FOB THE SALESROOM, 

and are able and willing to aid our customers when perplexed and 
mystified in their manipulations. 

We respectfully ask a share of patronage from the Trade, 
North, South, East, and West. 

Please read our WS^ other advertisements. 



WILSON, HOOD & CO., 

822 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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E.&H.T.ANTHONY&CO. 

591 Broadway, New York, 

MANUPAOTURBKS, IMPOBTERS, AND WHOLESALE 
DEALERS IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

fttOTOCJBAPttl 
MATEBIAiS. 



SOLE AQENT8 POR THE UNITED STATES FOR 

THE DALLMEYER LENSES, 
SARONY'S IMPROVED POSING APPARATUS. 




ziox^flLXATXZiieii 

ANTHONY'S 

Flint, Diamoio), and Special Vabnish, 
Neoatiys, New Neoatiye, Positiye, Dry and 
Instantaneous Collodion, 
Neoatiys, Positive, Sol. No. 1 & No. 2 Gun-Cotton, 
Gum Royal, Enamelins, Brown Intensivisr, 
Albumen Paper, 
Chemicals, Warranted Pure, 
Stoddard's Camera Stand, 
Improved Excelsior Camera Stand, 
Kenyon's Head Rest, 
Tuscan Head Rest, 
Ferrotype Boxes and Lenses, 
Dean's Adamantine Plates, 
Silk and Bep Curtains, 
Velvet Draperies, 

&C., &Q.f &C., &C.f &G.f &C. 

STEREOSCOPIC OUTFITS. 



Every requisite for the Gallery or Field can always be 
found at our Establishment. Send for our SuUeHn* 
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LATELY lMBRQVm>. 

ne Best 1st Mtle, ui tlie lost BeMle. 



It Dries WITHOUT HEAT, VJEBT QUICKLY, 

and VJEMT HABD. 

Warranted not to STICK, CRACK, or PEEL. May be used for 
FERROTYPES, AMBROTYPBS, or NEGATIVES. 



Now used exolasirely by the most eminent Photographers in this oovntry. 
It contains ingredients never before used in Varnishes, and possesses the 
following merits over every other brand : 

This Varnish dries in a few seoonds without hsat almost as hard as glass. 

It is perfectly transparent, and does not diminish the intensity of the 
negatives. 

Negatives can be printed from, in a few seoonds after having been var- 
nished. 

Oy ^ *f^^ ^^ adhere to the paper or become $oft in printing. 

It never chills if the plate is dry. It is equally good for positives or 
negatives. 

ft gives a beautiful gloss and brilliancy to Ambrotypes and Melaineo- 
types, and will not crack or peel. It is used without heat, thereby saving 
the cost of burning alcohol. 

Ur GtBT A BOTTLE AND TRY IT. ,,£X1 



Ask for MOUNTFOBT'S CRYSTAL VARNISH, and do not toke it 
unless my signature is upon the label. Imitators dare not counterfeit that. 
They have imitated my bottle as near as they dare. They have also copied 
the label as close as they dare. All that keeps them from counterfeiting 
my name is, they are afraid of the law. 

All my Crystal Varnish is put up in bottles with my name blown in 
them, and my signature is upon every label. TAKE NONE OTHER. 
FOR SALE BT ALL STOCEBEALERS. 

None genuine unless signed by 

WILLIAM H. MOUNTPORT, 

1 Chambers Street, New York* 
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TRAPP & MUNCH 



CELEBRATED 




tbttm^nti^eil W^tx 



WILLY WALLACE, 

No. 43 John Street, New Tork, 

GENERAL AGBJTT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 



The following most popular qualities are always kept 
in stock : 

8 K. Rives, White, Pink, & Blue. 
10 K. Thick Rives. 

9 K. Rives' Extra Super. 
8i K. Steinbach's Saxe. 

PRICE PER QUIRE, $2.50 



TOB ALL THB DIVTBBBITT KIITDB. 



Samples, and prices by the ream, will be furnished on 
application, by the General Agent. 

For testimonials, refer to the Philadelphia Photogra- 
pher* 

For Sale by aU the Leading Stockdeaiers. 
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ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 

IN THE WORLD. 



BOHATTT & HUTINET, Saooesson, 
4r3 Hue Q-reneta, iParis, 



XSPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 



Mounts of every Description for Photography. 

TRADE MARK CH. D. 



Artists' Cabinet Portrait Mounts, with large margin, 
Mounts for Cartes De Yisite, 

Cases for holding Cartes Ds Yibite, 
Book-post (patent), 
Mounts for Medallion Portraits, a splendid aBsortment, 
French Bristol Cards of every strength and size, 

French Bristol Boards, with India Tint, 
Mounts for Stereoscopic Views, &g. 

MEDALS Awarded at every EzhiUtion. 

We have received from Messrs. Rohaxtt k Hutinst, a lot of sample 
books of Cards, Gases, Ao., of their manufaotnre, which we propose to 
mail to parties who desire to order, on receipt of five dollars, as guarantee 
for their return. 

These sample books are to be returned to us, free of expense, within 
two weeks, when the money advanced will be returned. They contain a 
choice selection of beautiful Cartes De Visite, Cabinet, Stereosoopio 
AMn Larger Mounts, Carte and Cabinet Cases, i^c, ^., in great va- 
riety. Those desiring to improve their work by using beautiful and taste- 
ful Mounts, can now be accomodated. 

It will be understood that we have not a stock of these goods on hand, 
as they must necessarily be printed at the factory. 

Orders are received and forwarded by every steamer, and filled in from 
six to eight weeks. These goods are in use by Messrs. Wv. Kurtz, of New 
York ; Suddards & Fennehore, Philadelphia ; Wendbroth, Taylor ft 
Brown, Philadelphia ; H. Rochbr, Chicago ; J. Cabbutt, Chicago, and 
other eminent Photographers. 

WILSON, HOOD & CO., 

U» 8» Agents for Mohaut & Hutinet, 

822 Arch St., Philadblphia, Pa. 
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BEN J. FRENCH & CO., 

169 WASHmOTON ST., BOSTOIT, 

Importers I Manufacturers and Dealers in Every Description of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS. 

SOLE JlOENTS fob THE TJITITED STATES VOE THE 

yOI&TLANDEB & SON, AND DAfiLOT TUBES AND LENSES. 

ForfuU deaeription of Lenses, send for Price List. 



The following are a few of the testimonials that we are in constant rt- 
oeipt of: 

From John Carbuvt, Chicago^ Aug. 17, 1869. — ''Gbitts. : In answer 
to your inqairy as to how I like the Voigtlander k Son Nos. 3 and 6 
Portrait Lenses, I can say, having tried them against similar sixes of the 
Dallmeyer Patent Portrait Lenses, I was compelled to choose the Voigt- 
lander k Son, for two reasons ; first, for general gallery work I consider 
them the best instruments ; second, they cost less than half the price.'* 

From J. W. Black, Boston, Oct. 19, 1869.— " Having tried the No. 5 
Extra 4-4 new Lens of Voigtlander k Son, I can most cheerfally say it is 
one of the best lense I evers used ,* it works very qniek, and has good depth 
and fine field, and will be foand a very valuable Lens for the Cabinet, Card, 
and other pictures. '' 

From G. H. Looms, Boston, March 30, 1869. — *' Gents : After several 
months trial, I desire to record my entire satisfaction with the No. 3 
Voigtlander k Son Lens purchased of you, and in justice further to say, 
that, notwithstanding the somewhat extravagant claims put forth by 
manufacturers and agents of other instruments in this country and Europe, 
I find the Voigtlander A Son series the very best, and, therefore, the 
cheapest now before the public. I have tried several kinds of Lenses, and 
if it is possible that the one I have selected has an equal, it will give me 
pleasure to see through it." 

From B. C. Tatlob, Warsaw, Ills., Nov. 16, 1868.~'< I have tried the 
Gem Tubes, and they are all I could wish for in making good sharp pie- 
tures. I think they compare with the Voigtlander tubes for sharpness and 
defining the picture, and I believe them to be the best Gem Instruments 
made." 

From J. M. Munn, Atehinson, Kansas, July 8, 1869. — ** Send me a No. 
3 Voigtlander A Son Lens, I am satisfied they are the best instruments. 
A party here has one that is splendid ; I offered him $150 for it, but could 
not get it. I have over $800 worth of Lenses of other makers and not a 
good one in the lot.'* 

From A. D. Wilbs, Tremofit, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1869.— '< The No. 3 4-4 
Voigtlander A Son Lens you sent me is perfectly satisfactory, it cannot be 
beat." 

From Grossklaus A Bickssckbb, Navarre, Ohio, Dec. 11, 1868. — 
" Our customer whom we furnished the No. 3 Voigtlander A Son Lens, is 
very much pleased with it, and would not exchange for any No. 3 B. Dall- 
meyer you or any one might offer him." 
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& REVOLDTieN IN PHOTOORtfHT. 



Pictures Taken by Artificial Light 

EQUAL TO SUN PICTURES I 

wn tKitm uit fRi J ms nin w uuir, iim n mum im. 

Abj Brtiit oui operate it 
wiUioat the alighttit trouble. 
ArtlMa Ki* oam realiEing by 
the DM of this inTBUtioD, from 
• I00tot30l>P«rmonlli. 

Priee for Pobtiblb Boom, 
eom^ete, with Iiomim to on, 
«I0O. 

Only b*ir (t60) ouh on da- 

llyarj. Balanoe on euy tannt. 

O:^ Tlill inrentioa is also 

applied to oapjiuf and ui- 

larf^Dg PiotaT«i wbiah will 

prova a great ooDTenienoe to 

' Artiste, aa thtj can do thair 

oopylng on dark, ralnj dajg, and in the aTening, aotnall; batter and 

qnfoker than by the moat farorabla eanllght, at a trifling eiponie, Tary- 

tnaa } of a seat to 3 oanta for light. 



PBOOTOE'S PATENT OOPHHG MAOHHIE. 



Bend for ciroolar and partionlara to 

Q. K. PKOCTOE, 

( Jntwntor and Pattntae), 

No. 206 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

FOR SALE BY STOCK DEALERS. 

WILSON, HOOD & 00,, Agents, 822 Aroh St., Pbila. 



SOMETHIITG NEW! 



THE STANDABD FIGTUBE HilS. 

THE NEATEST FITTING 

For Picture Frames^ 

ADOPTED FOB EVERY CLASS OF 

BHOTOOBAPH8, CHB0M08, ENGBAVINOa, 

LITHOORABH8, etc., etc. 

These Mats are originaly designed and introdaoed by us, they are made 
of fine Bristol Board, embossed and handsomely lithographed, which glTes 
them the appearance of a French Passepartout. 

Some parties hare tried to imitate these Mats, and we have therefore 
concluded to style them from this date, Ths Standard Picture Mats, with 
our Trade Mark the letters L. P. & Bro. in monogram on the labels. 

NOYBHBBB, 1869. 

LEWIS PATTBEBG & BBO., 

MANUFAOTUBBBS OF 

Mats, Passepartouts and Show Displayers, 

OF BYBBT YABIBTT, 

FOE THE TRADE. 
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SOLAB PRINTING AND OOPYINC*. 



ALBERT MOORE, 
IsTo. 828 "W^ood Street, 

PHIL.ADKLPHIA, 

Having eighteen direct printing Solar Cameras in operation, is 
prepared to execute all orders for Printing with neatness and de- 
spatch. Negatives for the purpose, sent either by mail or express, 
must be carefully packed, prepaid, and accompanied by the price 
of the work to be done. The prints will be returned by mail un- 
mounted free of expense. The negatives will be carefully pre-r 
served, under lock and key, or returned if desired. 





I^ErlOE 


lilST- 






80x40 


Drawing Paper, . . . 


$5.00 


Canvas, 




$5.00 


29x86 


n 


• • • 


5.00 


(( 




5.00 


25x80 


It 


• • • 


8.00 


(( 




4.00 


22x26 


It 


• • • 


2.50 


(( 




8.00 


20x24 


It 


• • • 


2.50 


C( 




8.00 


18x22 


Albumen 


• • • 


2.50 








18x22 


Saxe 


• • • 


2.00 


Canvas, 




2.50 


18x16 


Albumen 


or Saxe Paper, 


1.50 


(( 




2.00 


11x14 


(( 


(( 


1.50 


tt 




1.50 


4-4 


tt 


u 


.75 


The cost of canvas and 










stretcher < 


3Xtl 


ra. 



In the Canvas printing no albumen or gelatine is used, and the 
prints are in every respect equal to paper prints. 



8zI0 Negatives, 75 cents. 4-4 Negatives, 50 cents. 



WILL ALSO OOSTIirUS TO XAlTUrAOTUBB 

NEGATIVE COLLODION AND VARNISH. 
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Particulars furnished on application. 



Knell's Patent Combined Ohair fuad Lonnge. 



npplLpntion. 

FASLQB luid OFFIGS CHAIBS and LOTTHaSS. 
Kndl'i Paeiig (%ur for Inbti (Sm Cat). 

PATBMT COMBINED 

BEVOLnNfi, BOCKlNGje KKCLINlNIi CHilBS, 

TARIIS BXTLXB. 

PitentH & lualKtiirer of Fk«t«pafh'M i, lAa tvntm, 

Ho, ISO Kukst St., FUUdalpbia. 
'Wn.SON, HOOD & CO., Aseat% 822 Axob Str«et, Phlla. 
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CHARLES COOPER & CO., 

Manufacturing jChemists, 

REFINERS AND IMPORTERS, 

150 Chatham Street, New York, 

Laboratories at Newark, N. J. 



OITXB TO THS TKXBB THK YSBT BXBT OF 

I 

JPhotoffraphic Chemicals^ 
Union Cotton, 

Helion Cotton, 

Helion Varnish, 

Evaporating IHshes, 

Oemhan Solid Glass Baths 

up to 15 z 20. 

AT THE VBEY LOWEST WHOLESALE PEICES. 



Especial attention is invited to our new Union Cotton whioh we guaran- 
tee equal to the best or the money will be refunded. The Saving of Gold 
and Silver Wastes and Residues gains daily more Importance and we have 
thought it proper to make extensive Arrangements for Refining the same. 
Our charges are moderate, and to those who know us we need no further 
commendation. 

We will send a Circular containing the best and simplest methods for 
Saving and Reducing Wastes on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 

Give us a trial. 

CHAS. COOFEB & CO. 

150 Chatham Street, New York. 
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mui PEABtt mBt: mnti 

The lost Popaiar Brand of Paper in tho United States, Canadas, and South America. 



STAITDABD ABTICLE.-P0FI7LABIT7 INCBEASIlTa. 



See what Prof. John Towler says : ** The surface of the paper is almost 
as structureless as glass. The albumen film does not blister in the toning 
and fixing, and it prints and tones with great ease and satisfaction ; there 
is, too, a pearly whiteness of surface which is quite characteristic." 

See what the editor of The PniLADELPHii. Photographer says in 
speaking of Gurney's beautiful picture in the January number, 1868, page 
31 : "They (Qurney & Son), use the best of materials, employ the best 
workmen^ &0.1 Ac, and the prints are made on the celebrated Pearl 
Paper. Negatives by a 4-4 Harrison Lens and an American Optical Co's 
Box." 

See what the editor of Humphrey's Journal (October 15, 1869), says : 
''Our picture in this number was made on Pearl Paper. This paper 
bears a high reputation and well deserves it." 

See proceedings of American Photographic Society, held in New York, 
January 28, 1867, reported in the "Philadelphia Photographer/' No 38, 
page 57. "Humphrey's Journal," February 1, page 295. A committee 
reported the Pearl Paper as giving the best results of any paper. See 
the following; 

We take pleasure in recommending the Pearl Paper as being superior 
to any that we have heretofore used. J. Gurhtet & Son, Broadwahy, N. Y. ; 
B. A. Lewis, Photographer and Manufacturer of the celebrated L. & H. 
Collodion, Chatham St. N. Y. ; A. Jordan & Co. (successors to A. Bogar- 
dus), N. Y.; R. Gt. Barclow, Bowery, N. Y. ; Geo. F. Pabst & Co., 
Bowery, N. Y. j Fred. Ulrich« Bowery, N. Y. ; R. L. Wood, Broadway. 

SEE THE FOLLOWING: 

"We find the Pearl Paper decidedly the best we have ever used." — 
A. S. Wood, Chatham Street; A. S. Toplanyi, M^fg Photographer^ and 
Compiler of Oen. Sherman'' 8 lUustraied Cumberland Campaign. 

Brooklyn, March, 1868. "I have used over thirty reams of Pearl 
Paper during the past year and unhesitatingly pronounce it the best in 
the market." — Joseph Hall, Mfg Thf^ographsr for the Trade. 

Brooklyn, March, 1868. " I take pleasure in saying the Pearl Paper 
is by far the best I can get anywhere." — A. H. Shephard. 

" We fully concur with the above." — John C. Chapman, EaxeUior Gal- 
lery^ Brooklyn; M. Eirtson, Newark^ N. J. 

"I take pleasure in recommening Pearl Paper to others, having used 
it myself with entire satisfaction."— A. Runkel, 130 E. lUh St., N. Y. 

Ask anj^rst'claes operator who has given the Pearl Paper a fair trial, 
the universal answer is, *<IT IS THE BEST/* All Stockdealers sell 



SCOVILL MANUPAOTUKING COMPANY, 

Manufacturers, 4 Beekman St., New York* 
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THE STEZNHSIL LE2TS. 

WOHDBBFVL DIPTH, 

WIDTH OF ANOLB, 

UHPARALLBLBD CHIAPNBSS, 

IMMSHSC FIELD. 

FrMh iBTotew noBihly. Bent on trial by IxprsM 

1-4, i9«. 4-«, $4«. 11 X 14. tM. 

1-S, fSC 8 X 10, $U. lS-16, $1M. 



FENNSHOSE'S COLLODIOIT. 

On aeoomit of Mr. FMiaemore'i pceuliar method 
of Mlting, 

GIYIS SPLENDID DETAILS, 

WORKS SMOOTHLT, 

KEEPS FRESH AND CLEAR, 

GOOD TO THE LAST DROP. 

S«ll« wonderfblly, oontinnally. 
#1.76 p«r pound. M eenta p«r half ponad. 



FAF7B0Z7LINE. 

BETTER THAN OUN-COTTON, 
MORE ECONOMICAL, 

WORKS QUICKER, 

WITHOUT RETICULATION. 

Onlj t or 4 grains to the canoe needed. 

$1.38 per ounce by mail if required. 

Tii-x- IT 1 



aSBlCAN FAFEB. 

MuMUfaetwtd 6y Trapp 4 Munch, 

Thii Paper is nneqnaled for its 

BRILLIANCY, 

UNIFORMITY, AND 

EASY WORKING. 

IT SECURES CHARMING EFFECTS. 

Sea illoitrationa in Philadelphia Photographer. 
$3.60 per quire, postpaid. 



ITOTUAN'S FEOTO ENAICEL. 

An admirable Poliih for Albumen or Plain Printa. 

MAKES THE DEEP SHADOWS TRANS- 
PARENT. RENDERS THE WHITES 
BBILLIANT. PROTECTS THE 
PRINT FROM DAMPNESS. 

#1.00 per Bottle. 



FBOTOaBAFHZC ACCESSOBZES. 

W* are the only one* in the trade who muia- 
fiaetare 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCESSORIES, 

CHAIRS, TABLES, YASBS, 

LOUNGES, ETC., ETC 

AGENTS FOR KNELL'S CHAIRS, ETC. 
rieaec lee out and adTertieement. 



WILSOiT'S IHFB07ED BEST. 

STRONG IN ALL ITS PARTS, 
SUBSTANTIAL, HEAYY, 

GREAT HELP IN POSING. 

THE BEST REST IN THE WORLD ! 

On wheels, that it may be mored easily. 

See other adTertisement. 



FBENCE FBAHES. 

We haye Just reeeired a large lot of new and 
beautiful styles. 

TSLYET, WALNUT, 

ROSEWOOD, 

ZEBRA, ETC. ETC. 

All Frenoh polished, with oonrex glasses. They 
are splendid for Porcelains, Cabinets, Vignettes, 
ete. Bend for samples. 



GABD BOABD AlTD H0I7NTS. 

EXTRA A, A, B ft C. 

HOLYOAKE CARD MOUNTS, 

FRENCH CARD MOUNTS, 

BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 



Sample books and samples sent to those wishing 
to order. 



THE 
stbinheil lens, 
fennemorb's collodion, 
papyroxyline, german paper, 
notman's enamel, 
photo accessories, 
Wilson's imp'd rest, 
french frames, 
card board. 



WILSON, HOOD & CO., 

llantLfaciurers of and Dealers in Fliotographic IToTelties^ 

160 822 Arch St., Philadelphia. 



LEWIS & HOLT'S 




TRY IT AND BE OONVINOED. 



THE BEST COLLODION IN ^SE IS 

LEfis & mm FosmvE and matiye, 

WITH A PRINTED FORMULA ACCOMPANYING 

EACH BOTTLE. 



Being the first in this country to make Collodion 
Pictures, they can warrant their Collodion to be one of 
the best in use. 



FOE SALE BT STOCESEALEBS QENEBALLT. 



4 • • » » 



PBEPABBD BY 




<fia JLJSWMd 



No. 160 Chatham Street, New York. 
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THE 




flOTOGRAPflIC ^TOCK ISePOT 



or THE 







rioTomuFM wm 



AT 



MANUFACTURERS' PRICES. 



CHARLES W. STEVENS, 
150 Dearborn Street, 



vHavAvOt 
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New Photographic Stock Depot. 

ALONZO T. RUTHRAUPF, 



IMPORTER AND DEALER IK 



Photographic & Ambrotype Materials, 

410 KEARNY ST. (up stairs), 

BETWEEN PINE AND CALIFORNIA, 



Having just received a full assortment of Photographic Ma- 
terials, Chemicals of the best manufacturers, Paper, Card Mounts, 
Card Boards, Glass, Cases, Frames, and Passepartouts in great va- 
riety, Apparatus, Porcelain and Ferrotype Plates, and everything 
required in a Photograph Gallery, which have been selected by an 
experienced photographer, with whom I have made arrangements 
to send me nothing but the best stock. Also a fine selection^ of 
Views, all sizes, from card to full sheet, Stereoscopic Pictures of 
all the prominent places on the Pacific Coast, etc. ; also Stereo- 
scopes and Albums. 

Cards enameled, Pictures copied, Solar Prints made and re- 
touched, or painted in oil or water colors, in the best manner and 
at the lowest prices. 

My long experience in the stock business in this city has given 
me a knowledge of the wants of this coast, and I am confident all 
who favor me with their patronage will be fully satisfied both in 
regard tojquality and prices. 

All orders will receive prompt attention, and be carefully 
packed for shipment. California chemicals will be sent when or- 
dered, and at no other time. A share of your trade is respectfully 
soiioited. Terms Ckish. 

Address 

ALONZO T. RUTHRAUFF, 

410 Kearny Street (up stairs), 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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18G9. 








STANDARD 




ra]j|k 




tJNSTIRPASSED FOR PimiTY AlTD 

GOOD woBmm qualities. 



Land's Semi-faied Nitrate of Silver, 
Land's Chloride of Gold and Cadmium, 
Land's Chloride of Gold and Sodium, 
Land's Collodion Paper, 
Land's C. P. (Ethyle.) 95 per cent. Alcohol, ^ 

Land's C. P. (de-oioniied) Cono. Ether, 
Land's Alooholio Negative Bath (Extra rapid), 
Land's Cadmium and Magnesium Collodion, 
Land's Porcelain Collodion (Lithium), 
Land's Negative Varnish (<* German Crystal"), 
Land's Caoutchouc Varnish, 
Land's Fused Acet. of Soda, 
Land's C. P. Iodides, 
Land's C. P. Bromides, 
Land's C. P. Acids, 

WITH A FULL LINE OF EVERYTHING PERTAINING 

TO PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Reduction of JPhotographic Waste on same terms as in 
Berlin; L «., an allowance of seven-eighths the pure Nitrate of 
Silver for the chloride in waste. The entire quantity of silver is 
estimated as chloride, and paid with seven ounces of Nitrate for 
eight ounces of chloride found. All for whom we have reduced 
continue to send their Silver residues to us. 

Pemberton, Wilson, Taylor & Co., 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 
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J. OUBNET <c SON, 



FIFTH AVBNUE, cor. 16th St., NEW TORK. 



We ask the attention of the Trade to oar yariety of Photographs of ce- 
lebrities of Carte, Stereoscopic, and Oarte Imperial or Cabinet Size, em- 
bracing the following : The Episcopal Bishops of the United States, the 
Clergy, the Catholic'Clergy, the Army and Kavy, Artists, Statesmen, Law- 
yers, Actors, Actresses, Editors, Black-Crook and DeriFs Auction Ballet, 
Foreign Celebrities, Ac., Ac. 

Dealers desiring stock will find our work of very first quality. Pho* 
tographers cannot do better than to make selections of our pictures for 
study, for specimens, and for ready sales. Catalogues furnished on appli- 
cation, to which we call particular attention, from the fact that it em- 
bodies one feature not to be found (and we speak from experience) in any 
of the catalogues issued by the various publishers of photographs. It has 
long been the practice, in getting up catalogues, to make a general rehash 
from all the issues extant, which course necessitates the publisher to 
rely on exchanges and purchases to supply his customers. This is an in- 
justice not to be tolerated by the buyer, who seeking to supply himself 
from such issues, is only able to secure 30 per cent, of the pictures therein 
catalogued. The feature to which we allude is the entire correctness of 
our list, since, for every name contained therein we possess a correspond- 
ing negative. Any of our Cartes-de-Visite will be sent by mail on receipt 
of price, 25 cents each, or $1.80 per dozen; tsolored in the finest manner, 
50 cents each. Cartes Imperiale, 50 cents each ; colored, $1.50 each. 
We are making daily additions to this list, and new catalogues will be 
issued monthly. We are also prepared to furnish our customers with any 
of the publications of other houses in our line of trade. 

The Trade supplied at a Liberal Discount. 

3. GURNEY & SON, 

707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Are now issuing in rapid succession, new subjects monthly, in addition to 

their already popular Chromes, entitled 

Retail Price. 
'^LOVE'S MELANCHOLT," after Constant Mayer, . . .$10.00 
Gen. U. S. GBANT, after Gumey's celebrated Photo., . . 10.00 
" MISCHIEVOUS PETS," after Carter, of London, . . . 10.00 
"AUTUMN FBUITS," after W. M. Brown, .... 10.00 

"EVENING." after Rondel, 3.50 

•• GOD'S ACRE," from Longfellow's Poem, .... 3.50 

The Trade supplied at tfts usual Discount* 
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nrSTAHTAVBOVS-EXTBA HEOATIVE-STAHDABD. 

DATIE'S GUN COTTON, 

MANUFACTURED aZCLUSIYILT BT 

D. D. T. DAVIE, 

INVENTOR AND FORMBR MANUFAOTURBR OF THE OELE- 

BRATED HELION COTTON. 

The following three QualUtee are now made : 

STANDARD . . prioe per ounce, $0.60 

EXTRA NEGATIVE, . " «* 76 

INSTANTANEOUS, . . . •* •* 90 

USUAL DIBOOUITT TO THB TBADB. 

Dayie's InstantaDeous Cotton contains unequalled sensitiveness, perfect 
dation, absolute uniformity, and freedom from pinholes and clouds. 



gradati 
Try It ! 



DAVIE'S GUN COTTON 



is made tntirely from the best Sea Island Staple, by a process unknown to 
all other chemists in the world, and is adapted to every structuiv of light 
and condition of circumstances, and is exclusively used by all first class 
photographers in America and has not been condemned by a living soul 
since the discovery of the present mode of making it. 

Mead the foUoudng JRecommendciMons. 

From Hoses Suttok, Detroit^ Jdieh.^** Your COTTON is No. 1 in every 
respect. Send us a few more pounds at your earliest convenience. '* 

From J. GuBKET A Son, New York. — "Something more than one year 
ago we commenced using your COTTON, and have used it ever since with 
the most gratifying results. We have no hesitation in recommending it to 
all as the most reliable photographic cotton in the market.'* 

From 0. D. Fbedricks A Co., New York. — *' We have used your Cotton 
for a long time, and have found it uniformly good. We have no hesitation 
in recommending it as the best photographic cotton we have used." 

From M. B. Bbadt, New York. — " We have used your Cotton long 
enough to satisfy us that it is uniformly good." 

From A. Bogardus, New ForA:.—" Your STANDARD GUN COTTON 
is most admirably adapted to our straoture of light. It gives sufficient 
strength to our negatives without redeveloping, and is in all respects the 
most uniform and the best we have ever used." 

From R. A. Lewis, Manufacturer of the celebrated Lewis A Holt's Col- 
lodion. — " Tour Cotton is universally good ; it never fails to produce a fine 
and very sensitive film ; we believe it to be the best in market." 

TRY IT.— FOR SALE BY ALL STOCKDEALERS. 



SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., Agents, NEW TOBK. 
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G. SAUTE R, 

Hann&otnrer and Wholesale Dealer in 

PASSEPARTOOTS, 



AND 



MATTS. 

This manufactory being the most extensive in the 
United States, the attention of the Trade is particu- 
larly called to our facilities for supplying dealers with 
goods in our line. 

We have constantly on hand a large assortment of 
VELVET, PLAIN, and FANCY PASSEPAETOUTS 
of all sizes and styles. 

ALSO, 
OF EVBEY DESCEIPTION. 



All orders executed with the greatest care and 
promptness. 

No. 138 South Eighth Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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POWERS & WEiaHTMAN, 



^anttfattanns ^^emists, 



HZIXi-A-IDEIXil^III^, 



OFFER TO WHOLESALE 



DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 



NITBATM OF SILVBB, 



;TH)iB, @B(^limiS, l]©)Q)l)0)iS, 



CHLOKIDE OF GOLD, 



AND ALL OTHER 



PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 
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PLAIN, BEVELED, and FANCY, 



FOR 



PICTURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, ANYTHING 

THAT IS FRAMED. 



Begular Sizes of Various Styles 

ALWAYS ON HAND. 



ODD SIZES, 

« 

BVEEYTHING IN THE LINE MADE TO OEDBR. 



DISPLAY MATS, 

POE CARD OR CABINET PIOTUEES, 

EXECUTED IK THE BEST STYLE. 



Passepartouts, 

REGULAR SIZES IN VARIETY. 



m 



X". 



CHARLES A. HALE, 



708 Market Street, (upstairs) JPhiladelphia. 
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JAMES R MAGEE & CO., 



MANUPACTUEERS OF 








|fltop||k ^|emkak, 



No. 108 North Fifth Street, 



PHILADELPHIA. 



STOCKDEALEB8 ONLY SUPPLIED. 
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Bi3a?.A.Bijis:H::B3D xir leea. 



THE SOUTHEEN 

PHOTOfiEAFHIG & STEREOSCOPIC 

EMPORIUM, 

No. 103 W. Baltimore Street, 

Marble Bxtili>ing, BALTIMORE, MD. 

mCHABD WALZL, 

IMFOBTEB, MANU7ACTTJRER, AND DEALER IN 

TINE STEBEOSCOFES AlTD VIEWS, FBAMES. 

ALBUMS, SPECnON PHOTOaBAFHS, and 

PHOTOeRAPHIC MATERIALS OF EVERT DESCRIPTION. 

PUBLISHER OF 

Select Stereoscopic Views of Baltimore and Vicinity, 
Washington, D. C, Central Park, N. 7., 

XT. 9. Idilitary Academy, West Point, 

XJ. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Scenery, 
and other fine American Views. 

The increasing success of this thriving and growing Stock Em- 
porium is the result of fair and liberal dealing* 

The assortment of reliable and superior quality of goods is always 
coD^lete andat j9Wc€8 as low as the lowest* 

w ith the Stock House is connected a Model OaUery, a large 
department of which is devoted to 

including SOLAE PRINTIJSG AND COLORING by genuine 
artists. 

Prompt and personal attention is given to the business and en~ 
tire satisfaction assured. 

Illustrated Price Lists and Catalogues on application. 



Depot for the Celebrated O.E. and Ezoelsior Collodion. 
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STEmmtw 





DODGE, COLLIER & PERKINS, 



MANUFACTIJBEBS OF 



miEOSCOFES & OTAL BUCK YALNDT FBAMSS 



We manufacture the largest line of Stereo- 
scopes in the market, and warrant them correct. 
We use nothing but best French lenses. 



No. 1, B. W. Plain Hood, . 

No. 2, ** Embossed Hood, . 

No. 3, " Gilt Hood, . 

No. 4, " Gilt Leather Hood, 

No. 5, " " Extension, " . 

No. 6, Mahogany Gt., " « . 

No. 7, B. W. Plain Hood, with Stand, 

No. 8, " Wood " polished N.Y. pat 

No. 9, Mah'y 

No. 10, E. W. 

Mahogany Stands for scopes, 

Eose Wood 
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ALL SOLID WOODS. 



FEB DOZ. 

$8 50 

9 00 

9 50 

12 00 

15 00 

15 00 
18 00 

16 50 
18 00' 
20 00 
15 00 
18 00 
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DODGE, COLLIER & PERKINS, 

113 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 



OVAL BUCK WALNUT FRAMES. 



DODGE, CO 



& PEBEINS, 



MANUTACnrSBBS OT 



BLACK WALNUT FRAMES AND STEREOSCOPES. 







£>ZtZ033, FX3X& 


x>oz. 






SIZE. 


U inch 


llinch. 


2 inch. 


2i inch. 


2i inch. 


2i inch. 


2| inch. 


3 to 3i in. 


Width 






Nob. 
3& 6. 




No. 6, 


No. 6, 




No. 8, 


of 


No.l. 


No. 2. 


No. 5. 


Slip 


Rabbit 


No. 60. 


Rabbit 


Mould 








inside. 


inside. 




inside. 


7x9 


$6.75 


$7.00 


$7.50 


$9.00 


$9.50 


$12.00 


$10.50 




8x10 


7.00 


7.00 


8.00 


9.50 


10.00 


13.00 


11.50 




10x12 


9.00 


10.00 


11.00 


13.00 


13.50 


16.00 


15.00 




11x14 


12.00 


13.00 


13.50 


16.00 


18.00 


17.50 




12x15 


13.50 


14.00 


15.00 




18.00 


21.00 


18.50 




13x16 


15.00 


16.00 


17.00 




20.00 


23.00 


21.00 




14x17 


18.00 


18.00 


20.00 




23.50 


25.00 


23.50 




15x18 


20.00 


21.00 


22.00 




24.50 


26.00 


25.00 




16x20 


24.00 




25.00 




28.50 


30.00 . 


28.50 


$36.00 


17x21 












32.00 




39.00 


18x22 












35.00 




40.00 


20x24 












42.00 


- 


45.00 


22x27 










• 






54.00 


25x30 




» 




1 






60.00 



ARGH TOPS AND CIRCLES, 

AXI. SIZES AND FATTKBNS. 



DOUBLE CIRCLB8. 


DOUBLE OTALB. 


10 inches, 

12 •• 


. $3.25 
. 3.50 


8x10 inches, .... 
10x12 '» .... 
11x14 ** .... 
13x16 " .... 
14x17 ?* .... 
15x18 " .... 
16x20 " .... 
18x24 *' .... 


. $2.75 
. 3.50 


*• . • • ... 
13 " 


. 3.75 


. 3.75 


14 •* 

15 '* 


. 4.00 
. 4.50 


. 4.25 
4.50 


16 '« 

18 '* 

20 " 


. 4.75 
. 5.25 
. 5.50 


. 5.00 
. 5.50 
. 6.00 



BODGE, COLLIMB A FMUKINS, 

113 Washington St., Boston. 
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BSTABLI8HSD 1867. 



J. W. WILLABD & CO. 

Photographic & Optical 

Warehouse, 

No. 109 BLEECKER STREET, 

(Tomerlr No. 884 Brosdwajr.) N MW YOMJL 

FHOTOGBAMC AND Wmm miMW, 

CHEMICALS AND MATERIALS, 

Of every description, of the best quality only, at prices as low 
as the lowest, from which we make the following 

CASH DISCOUNTS. 

On all Bills of $25, .... 5 per cent. 

On all Bills of $50, .... 7} per cent. 

On all bills of $100, . . . . 10 per cent. 

10" Catalogae and Price List famished on application. 

Haying associated with us Mr. A. H. Baldwin who for many 
years was connected with the house of Holmes, Booth & Haydens, 
and recently with the late Willard Manufacturing Co., he will be 
happy to see all old friends, or give personal attention to their or- 
ders. Being the sole manufacturers of the celebrated 

WILLARD CAMERAS AND LENSES 

For Portraits, Views, Copyii, ta. Stereoscopes, k, 

All orders for them should hereafter be sent direct to us. 

J. W. WILLARD & CO., 

109 Bleecker St. (late 684 Broadway), JPfew Tark. 



EsUMished 1857. 



Manufacturer of Negative Cotton, 

613 Sallowell St., JPhiladelpMa. 

Philadslphla., 1868. 
We are using Peter Parjs' Negative Cotton, and find it gives general 
satisfaction by its regularity of intensity. 

F. GUTEKUNBT, HlITRT MANOEB, 

0. H. WiLLABD, W. H. MOBGAK, 

F. A. Wenderoth, W. L. Gerkok. 

New York, 1868.— Your Cotton is the best I have used in years. — 
HuoH O'Neil, with Chas. D. Fredericks. 

Philadblphii.. — The Cotton now made by you is the best I haye used 
for years for making negatives. — George H. Fehnekore. 

New York. — Your Cotton pleases me much. Its peculiar softness and 
fine modelling in film is about all that can be desired. With good treat- 
ment, I am confident it will gratify the most enthusiastic. — V. W. Hortoh, 
with Gurney k Son. 

New York. — The French cotton of Poullenc k Wittman is the only kind 
I know of to bear comparison with your Pyroxyline. I think the Special 
Cotton to be well adapted for the coUodio-chloride of silver process. — P. C. 

DVOHOCHOIS. 

Boston. — I am very much pleased with your Negative Cotton. Please 
send two pounds more.— J. W. Black. 

Boston, April, 1869. — The Cotton I had from you is the best I ever 
used. — John A. Whipple. 

New York, 1869. — The Cotton you sent me gives satisfaction. Please 
send — A. Booardus. 

Philadelphia, May, 1869. — ^The Cotton you left me I like very much* 
Will you please send us ? — Broadbbnt & Phillips. 

New York, February, 1869. — Please send me pounds of your 

A No. 1 Negative Cotton. — R. A. Lewis. 

8t. Louis, January, 1869. — I have just got a sample of your Cotton, 
and have tried it and find it better than the best that I have had for many 
a long day. — J. H. Fitzqibbon. 

Stillwater, Minn.. 1869. — Send of your Negative Cotton, which 

is the best I have ever used. — James Sinclair. 

Utica, October 12, 1869. — The Cotton you sent us works pretty well, 
better than any other we can get. — Mundt A Williams. 



SPECIAL PYROXYLINE FOR THE DRY PROCESS 

AND THE COLLODIO-CHLORIDB OF SILVER PROCESS. 

rHABMACEUTICAL JPTBOXTLINB. 

N.B. On receipt of one dollar, one ounce of Cotton will be forwarded, 
free of charge, to any part of the United States or Canada. 
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^iijcMuJied rs^b's. 



Scene Fainting Establishment, 



684 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














AND 






Tisne 









FIBST-CLASS PLAIN AND FANCY BACSaBOUNDS, 

Papier Mache Rocks, 

Rustic Arbors, 

AND Rustic Fences, 

LIGHT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 

Our Backgrounds are now in use in the Galleries of 
Sarony, Brady, Kurtz, Gurney, Fredericks, and the prin- 
cipal galleries on this continent. 

Sample Photographs sent on application. 



HEADQUARTERS FOR 

Novelties in Backgrounds and Accessories. 



Address 



L. W. SEAVEY, 
684: Broddway, New York. 
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THE ZENTMAYER LENS, 

FOR VIEWS AND COPTZNO. 



Although onl J the short period of two yean hu elapsed linoe this lens 
was flnt introduced it has already beeome widely popular, and its excel- 
lent qualifications well established, which are pre-eminenUy as follows : 

Width of visual angle, ranging from 80*^ to 90^ ; depth of focus ; ex- 
treme sharpness orer tne whole field ; true perspeetiTe ,* freedom from aH 
distortion in copying ; portability and cheapness. 

Each mounting is provided with a revolving Diaphragm, containing the 
stops of the different combinations for which they are designed. The 
larger ones are provided with an internal shutter for making and closing 
the exposure. 

No. 1, 2k inch fbeos, 3x3 plate, S20.00 I No. 1 and No. 2 combined, . . $33.00 
" 2, 3# ** 4x6 « 26.00 1 '« 2 « 3 " . . 40.00 

" 8, 6i •« Oix 8i « 80.00 "3 « 4 « • . . 66.00 

" 4, 8 « 10 xl2 " 42.00 « 4 « 6 « . . 76.00 

« 6, 12 •« 14 xl7 •* 60.00 « 6 " 6 ** . . 110.00 

•< 6» 18 '• 20 x24 ** 90.00 *< 1, 2, and 8 « . . 48.00 

Not. 8, 4, and 6 combined, $88.00 
No. 3, with large mounting to combine with No. 4 and No. 5, $35. 
No. 1 and No. 2, specially adapted for Stereoscopic Views, are fur- 
nished in matched pairs. No. 1, single, not to combine with other sites, 
$36 a pair. This size is constructed for special cases where the largest 
possible angle is required. 

Lenses and mountings to form all six combinations, from 2^ to 81 
inches, $173. 

Zentmayer's Stereoscopic Outfits. 

Knowing that many Photographers are retarded from making stereo- 
scopic views on account of the high prices heretofore charged for lenses, 
thus depriving them of what might be a source of considerable revenue, 
I take pleasure in announcing that in order to obviate this, I offSsr a 
STEREOSCOPIC OUTFIT, consisting of 

1 pair 3i Focus Lenses, best quality, in mounting not to combine with 
other sises. 

1 American Optical Co.'s Stereoscopic Box, 4x7, made especially for 
these lenses. 

1 Folding Tripod for box. 

1 7 X 10 Tight Covered India-rubber Bath and Dipper. 

2 4x7 American Optical Co.'s Printing Frames. 

The whole, except the tripod and printing frames, contained in a neat box, 
with handle, convenient for carriage, and weighing only 11 pounds. 

PRICE (Complete) $60.00. 

Nothing ever offered can compete with this outfit either in prieej qtuU- 
ity^ or eonvemsnce. This should enable every Photographer to make 
first-class stereoscopic work. Orders by mail will receive prompt atten- 
tion. 

For further particulars, please address 

JOSEPH ZENTMAYEB. 

147 8. Fourth St., JPhUada. 
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ALTEMUS & CO., 



PHOTOGRAPH 



Album ManufaGtory. 

Sole Patentees and Manufacturers of the 



I ^ I 



Of the latest styles and of a great variety of patterns. 

Cabinet Albums, 
Tintype Albums, 

Hinge-Back Albums, 

Albums to hold from 12 pictures to 200. 

PJRICES THE LOWEST. 

The Best MateriaU and Worhmanehip are used. 

Orders sicM at 401 Race Street, PlaHelpliia. 
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PATENT 

FLEXIBLE CHAIN-BAGE ALBUMS, 



The superiority of '• The Harding JPatent Flexible 

Chain~S€ick Alburn'^ over all others heretofore manufac- 
tured, will I upon the slightest ezaminationi be apparent to all. 

The back, although possessing greater strength, is more elastic 
and flexible than that of any other Album now offered to the pub- 
lic, and is constructed in such a manner, that it iJoiLL always keep its 
oriffinal shape^ ao long a^ it i» not torn to pieeeSj Viua presenting a 
neater and more beautiful appearance when opened than any other 
Photograph Album made. 

A LARQE ASSORTMENT OF 

PHOTOORAFH ALBUMS 

MADE IN THE USUAL MANNER. 



The New Catalogue of 1869-70 embraces a large number of 
entirely new and beautiful styles. 

Fure Gold Leaf only is used in gilding the sides 
and edges of all Harding^s Albums. Straw Boards and 
Dutch Metal are never used. 



CATALOGUES SENT BY MATT, ON APPLIOATION. 
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WILLIAM W. HARDING, 

Manufacturer, 
326 Chestniit Street, Philadelphia. 



A^LL ^W^HO ^V^A-ISTT 



ANTTHING IN THE WAY OP 

Photograph Supplies 



OP ANT KIND, 



WILL FIND ITTO THEIR INTEREST 



TO BUY OP 



A. HESLER & CO., 

113 Lake St., Chicago, 

As they are prepared to fiimish everything 
required in the art, at the 

LOWEST MARKET PRICES, 

and all goods will be found as represented. 
Tour orders filled with promptness. 

A. HESLER & CO. 
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THE 



Smmran Xrlisfs' SKssoriafioo, 

fob tee faietieo of feotogbafes, 
Miniatures on Porcelain, etc., etc.. 

El. V^ZJO TZ1..^l19XI. 



A UNION OP THI BK8T ARTISTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 



It if well undentood bj pertoni liunlllar with the art, that the proper paintii}^ of 
a Photograph earn only be done by aooomplished artiste, who, beintf able to draw for 
themselTes, can make those corrections in a picture which are demanded by the 
Iknlts of expression, or other defisofei, which are often too prominent in a mere pho- 
tomph. 

. The cb^eet of this Assodation is to enable Photographers all orer the country tq 
seoore a talent in the finish of their pictures which they conld not otherwise obtain, 
aiid which would surely increase their trade for fine work. 

Batis&ction is guaranteed in eyery ease, and parties may feel assured of the work 
being done as well as if under their own superTision. 

AUrm, American ArtiBts' Association, 

WnsoN, Hoon k Co., Business Managers, 

822 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

LEA'S UANUAL OF PHOTOGfRAPHY! 

The lost TaluUe ud Pnctieal of ill KotognpUe Books. lu 336 PigM. 



Sent to a/ny addnress free far $3.00. 



BENEBMAN & WILSON, PubHshers, 

S. W. oor. Seventh & Cherry Sts., Phila. 



BERLIN CARTES, per doz. $8.00 

*' CABINETS, «* 10.00 

REUTLINGER'S CABINETS, ... ** 10.00 

QEM8 OF GERMAN LIFE (STEREOS.), . " 4.50 

CALIFORNIA VIEWS, 

FOREiaN AND AMERICAN VIEWS, 

AND STEREOSCOPES. 

WILSON, HO on & CO., 822 Arch Street, JPhUa. 
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Z>3rioes Xlediaoed ! 



FANCY PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCESSORIES. 

HavingincreMedourfacilities for manufacturing, weareenabladto BEDUOB 
THK PRICES of many of our Accessories. Persons ordering any throe 
pieces Bt a time will receive 10 per cent. JHscount. Peraons ordering 
either of our New ColuAns, either Tabie and two Vasea, will gelSOpercetU. 
IHacmmt. Particular attention ia called to our No. 1 and No. 2 Columns. 
The^ are handy in many ways for standing figures and help the composition 
in Bitting onee beautifully. 

Pleaae send for Photographs, which will be sent you free ; or when ordering 
the above, cut out the styles you desire and send with the order. 



822 Arch Street, FhUaaelphia. 

, . Ten*. ChiiiftB 

San FranoiHO \ BoDrtll ISfg. C 

K*w Xorkj B. FrSDoh k Co., ud Podge, Colliu k Perl 
son, Taylor i Co., Atlanta, Oa. ; R. Walil, fia1limor4, Md. 



O N WHEE L S ! ! ! 

WILSON'S PATENT IMFBOTED 

Photographic Best and Posing Machine. 

The Hanufscturera have pIsMure in announcing that they have overcome ' 
the only objection over made to the old pattern (in thiit it wa£ too heavy to 
move about), by a. contrivsnce by which it may be thrown on or off the wheels, 
thui making it movable instantly and easily when requirtsd. They think it is 
nov perfect in aUitt porta. For full description, «ee PhUadtlphia Photographer 
for February, 1B69. 



TESTIUONULLS. 

R-om Chai. Waldice, Cincinnati, O. 

— "Ton hiiT* oonfBrrsd a. grmt b«n»flt to 
portrait pbal<^raphers, by the introdno- 
tiou of jam new Podng Apparatne.'' 

FrmnT. S. K«i.aR.— "It i« worth a 
doiep or an; other kind." 

From W. J. Bills, Bufaln, N.T— 

Mi. J. H. EuT Baja of It : "I thiok 
it ii eieellent lo fu u I have Died it. 

FromQt 

paidfor it. _ _._ 

in mj ertabliehm*nt. It i< casilf and 
qnickl; adJQgted, and leaves nothing to 
be desired." 
. Fhcdxrickb JfcCo,, Nevr Tori.— "We oan 
IMtB b; ita aid la attitudei almoat withont 
ly ramaia psrfeotlj eleady." 
SoTUAK, Monlrtal — "I have two of yobr 
1 sandldlj tbiuk they are a decided Improve- 
ral uaa on anything before introdnoed. Tbey 
support and are euily bandied." 
DUiviiBT, Pkiladdpkia. — " I nae and look 
ead-Regt as a decided improvement on the 

lOLis, Mi>ntrtat.—"TouT Head-Rest is the 



[OOS k CO., ItunihetBraTS, Philid*, 

'a adTertising herein. 



■ine fs siiiP fiiii, 

A Very Portable and ConToiuMit Form ti Uagic Laatom. 



Mdompliihrnent of what hu long been gTeatlj dsBirid. 

The common lantern has bssn foand too dull and olamBj, and tha abem- 
laat lights too trouhluoma and aipaniiia for ordinary oaouiona. 

Prof. MoBTOH, Ph.D., Bpaats of it in tha Jmirnal of ths Frantlin In- 
ilittUt u a "varj deoidad improvamant in lanterni illuminated b; ordi- 
nary flames, by whiab their afflcienoy ii so greatly inereaied that many 
remits oan baretwbad which were haretofora only attainable by aid of the 
lime or magneiinm lights. The flames, or rather sheets of flama, that rise 
from these nloks, are drawn together by tha arrangemant of the draft, 
and so form a pointed ridge or edge of intense light in the aill of the con- 
denMis. Wa hare witnessed a nnmber of aiperimants with this lanteni, 
and carefally Indorse it as a great advance npoD anything before aled in 
the shape of a lamp-illnminaled magia lantern. 

" Por parlor or sabool eihibltions. it may well take the place of the fiir 
more troublesome oxycaloinm lantera which it rirais in affioienoy." 

FSICE $M & $4S. 

For fiill particnlars apply to 

L. J. MABOT, Patentee ajid MaDofaotnrer, 

632 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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HERMAN ROETTGER, 

CAIEBAS, SOLE CAMAS, LOSES, mESGOFES, tc, 

403 UBBABT ST., FHILABELPHIA, Fa. 



batsei'i III IpkninJ leu k ran 




>.o.l.j?-.-VJ.\'" 


JIU.M 


K-xjS'-'s-sjjr"- 


j»^ 


H-.8.j}«'--^'-51j»^ 


j*».l» 


)tsltitlirnlil»diDdi.t<il»<l 


p.ll.ll>I 



tt^i'i Flint PuillK&cBolir Gum. 



Solu CuDcim with Tnbt Complata, 

14 inch IriiD>, . . . , ta 
Do.lStndiLwu, . . . . E 
Do. 10 ineh Leiu. . . . . i 



TBSTIMOITIAI.8. 

From r. A. WiniiioTB. Pbilsdelphla.— •' I tile pl«uan to at>t« th>t tba apliirl- 

thininTolherleDBlbivetried fCr tb« auns pDrpoH, u wttb Uie urn* rosftlliDith 
Uu i^flB eneloiHi ig coDglil«nbly larger, and tha tinw oT upoaoia ihorlar, tad tlM 

rIpbiL — ^' I bftTa D«T«r Been T^^' 1*1^'™ aqnmllcd. T1i« 
hetMr work tb>n aoj I em uHd, fcraifii or dOBnatts.''' 
<n, Wuhlneton, D. C— " We ■>■ oaiDi th* two mberl' 
III in the copjiag. or drawlnfi for &t United SttlH 
. — , , . -_- fmoataxeclJULt qulilj.tbejfWlflUiiicidJnqDlndoaD- 
dltloiii of ■bupDeai, field, and time." 

SILTBBKD MIRRORS FOR SOLAS CAHBRAS. WuTutM not to tVBlah or 
ehui(a (rom tlla (llMli of tha aun-rti;!. Voi tUithec putlonlaro, uddreai 

MERMAN ROETTGER, 403 library St., PhUa. 



FromJOE 
(iToniflmo 


n»t" 


l?«u' 


FrQn.MaHri.PniB. 
F*Mnl OOh, ud iond' 




Head the Literature of your Profession I 

I 

For the promotion of the science and art of Photog- 
raphy, we have published the following standard worke, 
which we believe to be the best of their kind in exist- 
ence. They are the latesty and up to the times. 

Itea^s Manual of Photography. 

By M. Cabxt Lea. A complete manual of instruction on 
Photography from beginning to end — for the beginner and 
for the experienced. It also contains all modern processes, 
useful hints, etc. Extensively illustrated. Price, cloth, $3. 

Sow to Paint Photographs. 

By George B. Ayrbs, Artist. Second edition, just issued. 
Plain and concise instructions how to use the brush with skill, 
taste, and profit. (Shows how to occupy rainy days and make 
them pay. A portion is also devoted to giving instructions 
how to Retouch the Negntive, which branch of the art is now 
very popular. Price, $1.50. 

Pictorial JEffect in Photography. 

By H. P. KoBiNSON, London. American edition. A splen- 
didly illustrated work, teaching how to pose and light the 
subject, the rules of composition, etc., etc. ; each subject being 
amply illustrated by diagrams, engravings of celebrated pic- 
tures, photolithographs, a silver print, carbon print, and a 
print by the Woodbury photo-relief process. Handsomely 
hound in cloth, $3.50. No photographer can read it without 
improvement. 

The American Carbon Manual. 

By Edward L. Wilson. A complete manual of the Carbon 
Process from beginning to end. With a fine example by the 
process. Cloth, $2. 

Simes^ Glimpses at Photograph}/. 

By Prof. Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D. Full of useful information 
for the photographic printer. Illustrated with whole-size 
photographs. Cloth, $1.25. 

Photo. Mosaics, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869,187a. 

A few copies of previous years only. Cloth, $1 ; Paper, 50 cts. 

The Philadelphia Photographer. 

The best Photographic Journal of the age. See advertisement. 
Any of the above mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

BENEEMAN & WILSON, Photo. Fnblishex^, 

187 Seventh & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 



PHOTOeRAPHERS CAN FIND, 

AT ALL TIMES, 
AT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 

WILLIAM B. HOLMES, 

666 Broadway, New York, 

THE BiSI GOODS, am at BEASOKAELE FBICES. 

My assortment is very large, embracing whatever is requisite in the 
pursuit of 

BHOTOGRAPH T. 

Especial attention is called to my new brand of 

STAR ALBUMEN IZEB PABER. 

Unexcelled by any in the Market and sold at very low rates. Also, 

STAR FERROTYPE PLATES, 

Egg Shell and Glossy, a superior article. 

I make a specialty of, OVAL, and SQUARE BLACK WALKUT FBA1CE8 , 
CABVED BUSTIC, and CABYED B. W. FBAMES, 

of elegant patterns and finish. 

Everything in the way of Backgrounds, Chairs, Lounges, Curtains, and 
other ACCESSOBIES supplied. 
Haying recently added to the other branches of my business, a 

STEREOSCOPIC DEPARTMENT, 

I am prepared to execute all orders for Stereoscopes and Views (American 
and Foreign) at the lowest market rates. A Large lot of California and 
other views for the Holiday Trade just received. 

Orders promptly filled, carefully packed and shipped to any part of the' 
Country or World. 

Parties with whom I am unacquainted, ordering goods C.O.B.,. should 
remit at least one fourth of the amount with the order. ^ 

Address as above 

WILLIAM B. HOLMES, 

555 Broadway, New York. 

P. O. Box 146. 

K.B. Agent for Bierstadt's Instantaneous Stereoscopic Views of Niagara, 
and James' Stereoscopic Views of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. 
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STEINHEIL'S 

New Aplanatic Lenses. 

They are inralaable to ererj Photographer, for the following reasons : 

THEIB WONLXBFTTL DEPTH. 

THEnt WIDTH OF AKGLS. 

THEIB IMMENSE FIELD. 

THEIB UKFABALLELBD CHEAPNESS. 

And their ready adaptability to either gallery or out-door work. 

The7 took tlie Gfold Hedal at tlie Eamlnirg Ezhibition. 

«- PLEASE NOTE TIE VEBT LOW PBI0E8, &o. -« 

No. 1, 1-4 SiM, 3i in. foeos. . $20.00 I No. 4, 8-10 Sise, lOi in. focna, . $56.00 
« 2, 1-2 « 6i « . 26.00 ♦* 6, 11-14 " 18* ** . 66.00 

" 3, 4-4 "7 « . 40.00 1 « 6, 1346 « 16i « . 100.00 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From George H. Fennbmorb, 820 Arck Street, Philadeipkia. — ** I find 
it to possess depth of focus; flatness of field, and sharp cutting qualities, 
unequaled by any lens I hare erer tried for portraits. The figure is round 
and full and vigorous to a charming degree. For copying, it is perferable 
to any other lens ; am using it to reduce a volume of one hundred and 
twenty-eight pages of M.S., the size of the original, and it does the work 
faultlessly; sharp from edge to edge. It seems to penetrate the very 
pores of the paper. For view work, I find it very superior in all good 
qualities so far as I have tried it. ' ' 

From B. Gray, Bloomington, III. — ** Whew-o-oop ! Hurrah for Stein- 
heil ! May his shadow never grow less ! What a lens ! When I lifted the 
package, was afraid it was stolen out. So light. What a figure it cuts 
tho' . So small a lens — so large an angle ! Fear it will demoralize my 4-4 
lens. Will tell the express agent to send the money back, without waiting 
a week. Will send you a sample of what it does soon." 

From L. H. Freeborn. — ''You could not get mine back without a 
lawsuit." 

From Lee Eenwortht. — " I am more than satisfied with it.'' 

From Ellwood Garrett. — "It is invaluable*" 

From J. H. Fitzoibbon. — "Makes sharp, bold and pleasing work." 

From J. M. Letts. — ''I am perfectly delighted with it." 

Will be sent G. 0. D., and Express Agent instructed to keep cash one 
week, until lenses are tried ; and money returned if not satisfactory. 

WILSON, HOOD & CO., Sole Agents, 

822 Arch Street^ Philadelphia. 
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Learn How to Color your own Pietnrei, 

Make yonr Dark Dayi and Leiinre Honri Pay. 

Thore ii no Dogroo of Talent io email that Proper Inetmetion may 

not DeTOlop it. 

HOW TO PAINT PHOTOGEAPHS 

A Practical Handbook designed etpeciaUy for the iit« «/ Studentt and 

Photographer$, Containing Direction* for Bnuh'Work in all 

Deicriptiont of Photo-Portraiture, 

BY GEORGE B. AYRES, Artist. 

SECOND EDITION-HALF SOLD BEFORE READY. 



Fnblislied by BENERMAH & WILSOIT, Philadelphia. 

$1.50 PER COPT, POSTPAID. 



Id niiDonnciDg a Second Edition of the above raluable and saooessftil book, we 
are not offering a mere reprint of the first edition, although the continued demand 
would haTe Justified us in so doing. On the contrary, however, Mr. Atru has 
thoroughly rerised its contents, enlarging the details of its yarious chapters, and 
adding quite an amount of matter entirely new ; so that it may now be considered 
complete^ and embracing in full every topic appertaining to its purpose, and the 
publishers have no hesitation in saying that these improvements and additions are 
such as will render a purchase of the Second Edition a great advantage. The new 
chapter on Retouching Negativet^ contributed by the distinguished artist-photogra- 
pher, Mr. Wm. Kubtx, of New York, is a conspicuous feature of the Second Edition ; 
and is needed by every photographer who desires to accomplish this new and beau- 
tiful process ; and is alone worth the price of the book. The purchase of this work 
is sure to repay, as it is impoteible to suppose that any photographer can study its 

ftages without practical benefit ; while it is altogether likely tbal^ after a few trials 
n private practice, he can add to the price of his very first customer picture the trifling 
amount he expended for the book which taught him how to color it 

The aim of the author has been not to theorize, but to instruct; and, oonse* 
quently, his ideas are expressed in the simplest and most iiitellisible manner, even 
at the cost of repetition ; and nothing is advised which has not Been proven by his 
own experience at the easel. 

The author sajs: "There is no good reason why every photographer should not 
become somewhat qualified to do an amount of his ordinary coloring, and by study 
and practice, a considerable portion.*' He is right. Tbt. 

*< It is by far the best little work on Water colors and the art of laying them on 
a photograph that I have seen. It is the work of a practical intelligent artist." — 

PBOr. TOWLEB. 

" Beyond all comparison the most practical and valuable work of the kind. . . . 
Thepractical directions are gems of common sense, of value every hour of the day." 
C. w. Hull, Neu> York Correspondent^ Philadelphia Photographer, 

"Giving lessons in photographic painting, I find this a most valuable text-book. 
It saves me a great deal of explaining, and you are at perfect liberty to use my name 
in recommending it."— W. Paul Bkown, Artist, Chicago. 

The contents of this work embrace short chapters on Colors, their classification, 
relations and harmonies, complementary and characteristic ^bets ; list of Pigments» 
their qualities and adaptations ; hints on Portraiture ; seiectioa of brushes attd other 
materials ; various methods of Handling the Bruf^h ; painting of the different por- 
tions of the Flesh; Accessories and Furniture; selection of Colors for, and Painting 
of, Draperies; Ornaments and Jewelry; Backgrounds in color and Pastel; India- 
Ink work; Porcelains; Ivory types; Solar Camera pictures ; fietouching Negatives; 
Memoranda of Practical Art ; Framing Pictures, &c., Ac, ftc. 

BENEBMAN & WILSON, 

Ck>r. Seventh and Cherry Sts., JPhihUlelphia. 
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